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BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY. 4 Goon srory ron Boys, by the Author of “Soldit1 


Harold,” * Willie Oliver,” &c. 
THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE. By the Author of “ Busy Bee,” “ Dora Selwyn,” &e 
THE PICTURE STORIES willbe continued. 
LETTERS TO FRANK. 
These are on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 


*,* The New Tales have been written on purpose for‘ SUNSHINE.” They commence iw the January Number, and 
will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings, 


. _GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday offerings are the bound volumes of “ Sunshine, 
These may be had for the years 1462—1870, price, each, 1s. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d, extra cloth, gilt edges. 





EDITOR’s ADDRESS. 

We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. 
“ Something to please and something to instruct,” will always be our motto. In so doing we shail 
act consistently with our title ; for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing is it for the 
eyes to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerfu: influence upon the earth and its inha- 
bitants ; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only to cheer and gladden you, but also to 
help you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesus Christ! We want 
you to become wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will be sure to 
find that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. ~ 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
































iEORGE BORWICKS 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :-— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Dzak Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confrares the various self-aérating powders 
> . | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 66. 


i ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar m make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 








the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Waneiwes, 
nutritious than that raised with FE eenieiies exhibition, Hare ; tote Instres. 


Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
° ° . ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &e., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is vot in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not eon cin Pod, Tuskey, end Eaddings, eqpecally co 
necessary for the Dough to stand HENEST ELLIOTT, M.D, of Her Majesty's Dock- 
F + 3 . ard, Portemouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 











To make Bread.—To every pownd of flowr add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Borwiox’s Baxtna Pownzs, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a vay state; then powr on gradually about haif a pint of cola 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Bakina PowprE; as sor bread, with 
wiik or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
sige of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it ie done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 








Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKH CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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THE LADY OF 


LIMITED INCOME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **MARY POWELL,” 


CHAPTER VII.——-A BRIDE ELECT, 
“How is it that masters, and science and art, 
One grain of intelligence fail to impart, 
Unless in that chemical union combined 
Of which the result, in one word, is a mind ?” 
Jane Taylor. 
WueEn Miss Beaumorice went up to receive es 
dividends, she called on an old uncle in the City 
who was generally too busy to see her for'| 
than more a few minutes; and then proceede d | 


north-westwards to call upon Mary, whom she | 


had forewarned ‘to expect her. Mary was out, 


however, but had left word that she would soon | 


return, and that she hoped Miss Beaumorice 


would rest in her boudoir, and amuse herself | 


with a book. 

The boudoir was of tiny dimensions, adjoin- 
ing Mary’s bedroom; and both of them were | 
littered with finery and knickknacks. Even 
money lay loose on the table, as well as opened 
notes. 

“How can Mary put such temptations in | 
the way of servants?” thought Miss Beau- | 


morice, “unless, indeed, hers are as honest | 
My girls would no | 
more think of reading a letter that did not | 


and honourable as mine. 


belong to them than of taking money that was 
not theirs ; but London servants are not always | 
as reliable.” 


She looked around for a book, and took up | 


one after another, but found them wholly un- 


to see what food for the mind Mary liked, but 
closed them with strong aversion after a few 
dips here and there. 

“Are these the books young people read | 
now?” thought she. ‘“ What false pictures of | 
life are here!—what bad taste and careless 
But I suppose readers have become 
indifferent to these faults as long as they | 
secure plenty of sensation. Well, I hope Mary | 
will soon return.” 

Punctuality was not one of Mary’s virtues, 


and she unconcernedly left her old friend to | 


wait for her while she let a shopman show her | 
one pretty thing after another that she had no | 
intention of buying. When at length she 
returned home and found Miss Beaumorice, 
her pretty face smiled joyous welcome, and she 
kissed her most affectionately. Her younger 
sister, Margaret, accompanied her; an honest- 
looking, pleasant girl of sixteen, whom Miss 


Iv. 





She put down volume after volume | 
with distaste, then took up some of them again | 


| much as if I liked it. 
| heel in ivory, 


| “No, not even one. 


Beaumorice had not seen for some time, and 
who in the interim had grown almost out of 


| knowledge. 


of talk, and began showing Miss Beaumorice 
| the pretty things that lay about the room. 
| “ How do youlike this? What do you think 
|of this? Is it not pretty? Mamma chose 
this ; it is something quite new.’ 

* And how do you like this ?” said Margaret, 
| laughing and putting on a smart bonnet. 

“ Margaret, you must not touch that,” said 
Mary, taking it from her without ceremony. 

“ But how do you like this? ” pursued Mar- 

garet, more seriously, taking up a large coarse 

| straw hat, with a simple blue ribbon which lay 

on the bed, curiously contrasting with the gay 

millinery around it; “this is what Mary is to 

use when she visits the poor.” 

And she placed it in Mary’s hand, while 
Mary looked quite aware of being very pretty 
|in it. Then putting it aside, she took up a 
new dress, saying, “The new colour, you know. 
Do you think it suits me? I shall wear it to 
go away in—John likes it. These handker- 
| chiefs were ruinous, but they are beautifully 
| worked. Papa said I ought not to have worked 
| handkerchiefs, but that was nonsense. I said, 

‘Papa dear, you had better give mamma a 
round sum, and let her and me arrange how to 
lay it out.’ Of course, a man could know 
nothing, you know. Margaret, you had better 
| go away now—we shall soon come down to 
‘lunch. This was sent by aunt Jay. Frightful, 
i is not it? People should take care not to be 
| behind the age when they give wedding pre- 

sents. And I shall have to thank her just as 
This church service, 
is from John’s sister, Alicia 
Brooke. Very nice, though I have quite a new 
one already.” 

Mary’s head seemed fuller of her trousseau 
than of her lover. 

“Well,” said she, sitting down beside Miss 
| Beaumorice, “what about the maids? Have 
“you found me two pieces of perfection ?”’ 

Two have offered, but 
| I doubt if they will suit you. One has lived 
| with an old Jady named Cole, who is always 
| changing. The other with old Mrs, Caryl.” 
“ Both old,” said Mary. “Their ways very 
| different, of course, from those of young per- 
20 





Directly Mary had divested herself of her | 
a dress, she launched into the full tide | 
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sons. Consequently their maids can hardly 
have had the right sort of training. And 
training is precisely what I don’t mean to 
undertake. I couldn’t if I would, and I wouldn’t 
if I could. Why should I, when trained ser- 
vants are to be had?” 

“Just so; only none happen to be disen- 
gaged in my neighbourhood at present.” 

“Oh, but how disappointing! Iso entirely 
depended on you. Perhaps these girls might 
do after all. Have you taken their charac- 
ters?” 

“ No, I thought I would consult you first.” 

“Oh, take their characters by all means, 
please — perhaps they may do. Are they 
pretty ? not too pretty?” 

“They are neat and passably good-look- 


” 


“That sounds promising—so please just 


| ask if they know their work and know their 


place.” 
“You mean—— 
“I mean, keep in their proper place—keep 
their distance, show proper respect—don’t 
answer again, and so on,” said Mary, hastily. 
“The visitors’ bell rang at this moment. 
“ That’s John’s ring,” said Mary; “but we 
won’t go down yet. Mamma has dressed by 


” 


| this time, and Margaret is down if she is not. 


I want to show you everything before lunch. 
Pll just put this on: tell me how you like the 
effect. Do you think it suits my style ?” 
“Quite so; but Longfield is not at all a 
dressy place. My dear Mary, let us go down; 
my stay will be short, you know; and Mr. 


| Brooke will not like your keeping him wait- 


ing.” 

“Oh, he’s used to that,” said Mary, gaily. 
“TI keep him in good order, I assure you. I 
want to have quite a confidential talk with 
you, now we are by ourselves. Here we are, 
my dear friend, about to try the problem of 
‘how to live on three hundred a year.’ How 
should you solve it ?” 

“A good many curates have to live on a 
third of that sum.” 

“Oh, but I don’t mean in that style, you 
know. I don’t mean to live like a beggar; 
and I’m sure John does not.” 

“TI dare say you have heard the reply of a 
young lady to whom the question was proposed 
by her lover,—*‘ Oh, that will be very easy, dear. 
There will be a hundred for you, and a hun- 
dred for me, and of cowrse the housekeeping 
can’t cost a hundred.’ ” 

Mary laughed slightly, and said,— 

“Of course that was nonsense. But now I 
want to talk sense; and I thought you would 
be able to give me a hint or two. It’s a pity, 
one must confess, that we shall not have four 





hundred a year instead of three, because that | 


would be just a hundred a quarter.” 
“A good many would prefer four to three,’ 
said Miss Beaumorice, smiling. 


“Yes; but seriously speaking, would not it | 


be much more comfortable? One could settle 
one’s accounts so much better.” 
“ Much better.” 


“ Now how much, as a practical person, do | 


you really think I might make do for house- 
keeping ? ” 

“Oh, that must depend on the moderation 
of your desires, and on your management.” 

“ Of course ; but how much? just say.” 

Miss Beaumorice still held back. 

“The house-rent is not my affair, but every- 
thing else. Shall we say fifty ?” 

“ Oh, my dear Mary!” 

“Too little, you think,” said Mary, with 
chagrin. “I had thought I might keep within 
it.” 

“T would not advise you to expect it.’’ 

“But what shall I do if I have no more?” 
said Mary, quickly. “ Well, then, suppose by 
way of argument I double it. Say a hundred, 
or rather a hundred and four pounds. That 
will be two pounds a week. What say you 
now?” 

“T think,” said Miss Beaumorice, hesitating, 
“that you must be a good manager, and study 
economy, and not mind little privations.” 

John will never like privations,” said Mary. 
“ Not bread-and-cheese dinners, nor even cold 
meat.” 

“You need not have cold meat unless you 
like it. But the fact is, you will perhaps spend 
less than two pounds one week, and a good deal 
more the next.” 

“T mean to spend just the same every week,” 
said Mary; “and if there is anything I cannot 
afford one week, I'll wait for it till the next.” 

“ Or till you can afford it—that will be ex- 
cellent,” said Miss Beaumorice. “I only 
hope——” 

Here a bell down-stairs was rung smartly. 

“ John is rather impatient,” said Mary. 

“Oh, do let us go down, my dear. I'm 
getting hungry.” 

“ But that’s not the luncheon bell. 
ring presently.” 

“But I want 
Brooke.” 

“Yes, yes, you shall; but just look at this 
pretty chain he gave me yesterday.” 

“ What an ungrateful little puss you are, to 
be trifling with him in this way! Come, I 
really want to go down.” 

“We will, then,” said Mary,—lingering, how- 
ever, to put her chain in a little case which 
would not shut. At this instant the house- 
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door was noisily slammed, as if to give general 
notice that somebody was gone out. 

“I do believe that’s John!” cried Mary, 
changing colour, and running to the window, 
“Yes, there he is, just turning the corner. 
That’s too bad.” 

“You really have tried his patience,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, who, however, was rather 
dismayed at this way of “ showing her he was 
the stronger.” 

“ What right had he to be impatient ? ”’ said 
Mary, ready to cry. “I’ve no notion of such 
airs. I shall scold him pretty sharply when 
we next meet, I can tell him.” 

“Oh no! do not! He had really some 
reason to complain. It is a great pity. Let 
us go down now.” 

“Yes, we will,” said Mary, who, in spite of 
taking such a high tone, had been a little 
frightened. The luncheon bell rang loudly, 
and one of her schoolboy brothers rattled at 
the door, crying,— 

“You're to come down directly, Mary.” 

“ Coming, Mr. Saucebox,” said Mary, linking 
her arm in Miss Beaumorice’s, and taking her 
down-stairs. 

“T am surprised,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
“that Mrs. Beaufort does not give you some 
advice which would supersede the necessity of 
mine.” 

“Oh, mamma is dreadfully unhelpful and 
unsympathetic,” said Mary. “She says she 
knows I shall get into trouble, ani that the 
scale on which we must keep house will be so 
different from what she had always been ac- 
customed to, that she has no advice to give 
that would be of the least use. If I do get 
into trouble,” added she, almost crying, “ whose 
fault is it? Who has taught me?” 

As they entered the dining-room her face 
underwent a sudden and really ludicrous change 
of expression, for there, with the rest of the 
party, sat Mr. Brooke, a good-looking young 
clergyman, in faultless attire of the latest 
clerical cut. She recovered from her surprise 
more immediately than Miss Beaumorice could 
have thought possible, giving him her hand 
with a smile of welcome, though her heart was 
beating fast. 

“You did not expect to see me perhaps,” 
said he, smiling. 

** Where have you been?” said Mary. 

“To post a letter for Mrs. Beaufort. Iknew 
I could save the post.” 

“Ohl” 

“You are late, Mary,” said Mrs. Beau- 
fort. 

“Oh, I was having such a nice chat with 
Miss Beaumorice, mamma. We had such an 
immensity to say to one another.” 





“ Not about any of the present company, I 
suppose,” said Mr. Brooke, laughing. 

“ About things of infinitely more moment.” 

“Just as if that were possible,” said Mar- 
garet, merrily. 

“ Quite possible. 
persons, but things.” 

“ Excellent,” said Mr. Brooke. “TI only wish 
ladies would oftener do so.” 

“And gentlemen too, I wish,” said Mary; 
“do they never deal in personalities ? ” 


“Not as often as women; and generally | 


about more important things.” 

“That depends; does it not, Miss Beau- 
morice? At any rate, we were not dealing 
in personalities—not talking of you, sir.” 

“Oh, of course not. Well, Miss Beau- 
morice, we are going to be rather near neigh- 
bours of yours.” 

“T wish it would be more than rather near,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. 
to Longfield, but I hope practice will make it 
seem shorter.” 

“Oh yes, indeed it must. 
much of Longfield ? ” 

“Very little. I know Mrs. Garrow slightly. 
She is a very nice person.” 

“Ah, we must make you like it. 
very much.” 

“Completely out of the world,” said Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

“Why, that is what newly married people 
always like, mamma,” said Margaret. “ They 
think it so romantic.” 

“The whole affair is romantic, I think,” said 
Mrs. Beaufort. ‘“ People come by experience 
to know the difference between romance and 
reality.” 

“Ours is to be a life’s romance, mamma,” 
said Mary. 

“Oh, well, it is to be something different 
from everything else, I suppose. Have a little 
fricasseed chicken, Miss Beaumorice.” 

“T should like one of those apples, please,” 
said Mary. She took one, and began eating 
it like a schoolgirl, au naturel. 
winced, 

“* Have one too, John.” 

“No, thank you,” said he, rather gravely. 


“ You look as if my eating one were too much | 


for you. Does it set your teeth on edge ?” 
“ Almost.” 


“Nonsense! What are you thinking of?” 


“Oh, of a question in an old book,—‘ Why | 


did Eve eat the apple without paring it ?’” 
“ Don Quixote,” said Mary. 
* You don’t read Don Quixote, I hope?” 
“ Yes, I do,” said Mary, hardily. 
great edition, but a nice little American one.” 
‘** Oh,”—looking relieved. 


We were not talking of | 
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| deserving thanks, must yet have cost much 
| more than Miss Beaumorice could afford. 


| in money-worth,” thought she. 


| but yet I should wish it to be something she 
| wants and would like to use. 
| presents are quite out of character with the 


| did not seem to like them the less for that. I 
| fear I may be getting a little behindhand in 
| my ideas of what is right and fitting, and that 
| they need brushing up. Perhaps the Baker 


| within my means.” 
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Miss Beaumorice saw that he was sensitive 
on more points than one, and hoped Mary 
would not continually be heedlessly aggrieving 
him. ‘To hint so to her would not be of the 
least use. 

When she left her friends, she fell into a 
train of thought that was by no means cheerful. 

“They all seem very willing to lose Mary,” 
thought she; “and she seems equally willing 
to leave them. How comes it to pass, I won- 
der? She has hardly known Mr. Brooke long 
enough to feel she is turning her twenty shil- 
lings into a sovereign. Nor will she very 
readily submit, I fear, to a sovereign will not 
her own. Ah, well, all will be for the best, I 
hope. The attachment may be deeper than I 
can understand.” 

Then she began rather wistfully to consider 
what her wedding present to Mary should be. 
She had received so many pretty and even 
elegant gifts already, that it would be difficult 
to avoid choosing a duplicate; and many pre- 
sents that she treated very slightly, as hardly 


“Tt is of no good to compete with the rich 
“What I 
shall give will be merely in token of affection; 


Some of her 


position in which she is going to live; but she 


Street bazaar may enlighten me a little, and 
supply me with some pretty and elegant noveity 


So she went there, and at first thought the 
only difficulty would be to choose; but a great | 
deal of cogitation ensued, and what she most 
hovered over was a beautifully painted French 
china inkstand, equally suitable for drawing- 
room and dressing-room. On this she finally 
decided ; and, to diminish the chances of break- 
age, ordered it to be carefully packed and sent | 
to Mary on the spot, with a card bearing a 
few pencilled lines. If her purse was thereby 
considerably lightened, so was her mind; she 
did not at all object to abridging her own little 
may-wants, and even must-wants, as long as 
she was thereby enabled to fulfil her obligations 
to those she loved, and who might reasonably 
take umbrage at seeming to be neglected or 
forgotten. 





After this she called on two or three old 
friends, and then made her way to the railway | 
station, and took her place in a railway carriage 
that speedily conveyed her within an easy dis- | 


tance of her country home, the air feeling 
lighter and fresher and sweeter every minute 
as she approached it. 


CHAPTER VIII.—TWO OLD LADIES. 


“‘ Look upon this presentment, and on this.” 
Hamlet. 


Most lovers of Crabbe will remember his de- 
scription of the “ancient maiden lady,” not too 
flatteringly portrayed, and the finished Dutch 
painting of her surroundings :— 


“Down by the churchway walk, and where the brook 
Winds round the chancel like a shepherd’s crook, 
In that small house, with those green pales before, 
Where jasmine trails on either side the door, 
Where those dark shrubs, that now grow wild at 

will, 
Were clipped in form and tantalized with skill, 
Where cockles blanched, and pebbles neatly spread, 
Formed shining borders for the larkspur’s bed, 
There lived a lady, wise, austere, and nice, 
Who by her virtue showed her scorn of vice.” 


Miss Beaumorice had sometimes idly won- 
dered whether the prim mistress of the abode 
answering to this description on the outskirts 
of her village were wise, austere, and nice—or 
only fidgety, punctilious, and hard to please. 
She had seen her in the little front garden, 
intently supervising the gardener while he 
trimmed her pinks. She had heard her 
rather sharp voice indoors rating her servant: 
she rather distrusted appearances. However, 
for Mary’s sake, she was about to invade her 
dominions, having previously sent a polite in- 
quiry when she might wait on Mrs. Cole. 

The church clock struck the appointed hour 
when Miss Beaumorice raised the latch of the 
little gate and trod the neat pebbled walk. 
The door was opened almost the instant she 
rang the bell by a servant girl with very red 
eyes. Mrs. Cole stood on the very threshold 
of the parlour door, so that Miss Beaumorice 
found herself ushered in the next instant. 
The girl was hastily stepping forward to place 
a chair, but a look seemed to warn her off with 
some precipitation ; and Mrs. Cole then invited 
her visitor to sit on a small couch beside the 
fireplace, and in the furthest corner from the 
door. She then seated herself very near her, 
and looked at her inquiringly. 

“T have called,” began Miss Beaumorice, 
“to inquire into the zs 

Here Mrs. Cole, with a telegraphic move- 
ment more easily imagined than described, 





hastened noiselessly to the door, made sure 


that no one was outside, closed it with dex- 
terity, and returned as if “shod with felt.’’ 
“You’ve no idea,” said she, in an excited 
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whisper ; “only the most constant vigilance— | here so long, for she’s dying for a change, only 


you know the old saying, ‘ Walls have ears,’ 
especially where there is a keyhole.” 

“Oh, but I should hope the keyholes are 
seldom so used,” said Miss Beaumorice, trying 
to take lightly such an uncomfortable be- 
ginning. 

“ Constantly, constantly,” replied Mrs. Cole, 
still under her breath. “Never know when 
I'm alone.” 

“That argues rather too much leisure, I 
think,” said Miss Beaumorice. “A well-em- 
ployed girl would hardly find time or disposi- 
tion for so idle a habit. There is something 
so lowering in it, that I should think none but a 
very trumpery girl would ever be guilty of it.” 

“ May I beg you to lower your voice? The 
party in question, ma’am, is truly a very 
trumpery girl, but if I were to charge her with 
the offence she would have me up to the town 
hall for taking away her character.” 

“From what you say, it appears very un- 
likely she would suit the friend for whom I am 
inquiring; and therefore it will be unnecessary, 
I think, to trouble you further.” 

“Oh, as to trouble, pray don’t mention it. 
I am happy to oblige you, but I do assure you 
I think you may do better for your friend.” 

“The young woman has not been long with 
you, perhaps,” said Miss Beaumorice, unwilling 
to be so soon discomfited. 

“Ten months—just ten months,—I really 
cannot put up with her any longer.” 

“Has she become better or worse, do you 
think P” 

“Oh, ever so much worse. At first she 
did try to please—and she did not take nearly 
as many liberties; but now I really never have 
a moment’s peace—obliged to lock up every- 
thing.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Beaumorice, “I think I 
never could contend with a dishonest person.” 

“ Oblige me by not naming the word,” said 
Mrs. Cole, hastily. ‘“ Walls, as I said just 
now, have ears; only when things disappear, 
you know, or diminish, we know what it looks 
like.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Beaumorice. “ Well, 
it really makes one in trouble for the unhappy 
girl’s future.” 

“Oh, she’s not unhappy, I can tell you! 
Sings at the top of her voice when she’s at her 
work (unless when she’s in one of her humours), 
and laughs and talks with any one that comes 
in her way.” 

“ Well, I hope she will see it is to her own 
interest, before long, to change her ways.”’ 

“ She’ll never mend, ma’am, never!” said 
Mrs. Cole, with emphasis. “If she wasn’t an 
orphan and friendless she’d never have been 


’ 





she can’t afford to throw herself out of house 
and home.” 

“ Of course not. 
pitying ker a little.” 

“T don’t pity her a bit!’’ interposed Mrs. 
Cole; “ it’s I that am to be pitied.” 

“Yes, indeed. Well, I am sure I wish 
there were a greater hope of your reforming 
her.” 

“Oh, there’s no hope at all, ma’am.” 

* Because, you see, after all, a familiar face 
is more pleasant to us than a strange one or 
a succession of strange ones; and her face is 
rather a nice one, and she’s very neat.” 

“She dressed for you. And she dresses for 
the tradespeople—for every one but me.” 

“Girls naturally love dress. And in the 
rare cases where they do not they generally 
are slovens, untidy in their work no less than 
in their persons.” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am—oh, I can’t bear a 
sloven.” 

“And when they are fond of making little 
improvements in their own dress they often 
acquire a lightness of hand and dexterity that 
they turn to very good account in fine works 
for their mistresses.” 

“ That’s true too,” said Mrs. Cole. “There 
was a girl, now, called Lucy, who would toss 
me up a cap as lightly as a pancake, only she 
was such a story-teller.” 

“TI always make as great a point of truth as 
of honesty,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Then I wonder you get any servants at all,” 
said Mrs. Cole. “I always give them a good 
rating when I catch them at it, but I’m 
obliged to wink at a good deal.” 

“ T find it answers best in a general way,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “to rely more on general 
principles than on particulars.” 

“As how?” said Mrs. Cole. 

“ By pointing out to them in the first place, 
if there seems any need for it, the duty and 
excellence of truth, and the self-respect and 
respect of others it always commands in the 
long run, but especially its being what God 
exacts of us all, and will undoubtedly punish 
us for transgressing in.” 

“That’s beyond me,—too high-flown,” said 
Mrs. Cole. “I ask them what they expect 
will become of them, when I find them out, and 
promise to show them up; but, dear me, they 
no more mind it x“ 

“T believe there are some such poor un- 
happy girls; happily, I have had no experience 
of them,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Then, ma’am, you’ve been very fortunate.” 

“They must doubtless have had very bad 
or misjudging, neglectful mothers: When I 


Poor thing, one can’t help 












































| even ifthey make a few mistakes at first. 


| training girls for my own particular use, which 
| generally leads to their passing on to better 


| premium, ma’am,” said Mrs. Cole. 


| whole, certainly,’ said Miss Beaumorice. 


| cause every year their services become more 
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am speaking about a young girl with a view to 
engaging her, I always inquire whether she 
has been brought up by a good mother.” 

‘And how seldom you find it the case, I 
should think!” said Mrs. Cole. ‘“ Nineteen 
mothers out of twenty give their girls no 
bringing up at all—don’t teach them to set a 
stitch, give them no notion of mending or 
cutting out—scarcely teach them to cook a 
potato.” 

“TI never incline to try girls of that sort,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. “Somebody with more 
energy and vocation for the work must under- 
take them. Very high work it is, too—noble 
work, indeed; work that lies within almost 
every lady’s reach, if she really wants a mission, 
which is what so many are now crying out for. 
I admire those who throw themselves into it, 
For 
my own part, I am hardly equal to more than 


places, or being respectably married.”’ 
“T should think your place was at a 


“ Well, I have been very fortunate on the 


“I should say the girls were fortunate,” 
said Mrs. Cole. ‘“'They’d do anything for you 
with the chance of a husband.” 

«Oh, but that is an accidental circumstance 
not kept in view.” 

“ Don’t believe it, ma’am ! 
say you give high wages.” 

“No, indeed; my wages are rather low. I 
always begin low, but then I raise them every 
year, which I consider a fair arrangement, be- 


And then I dare 


valuable.” 

“Do you mean that if a servant lived with 
you thirty years you would go on raising her 
wages annually? ” 

Miss Beaumorice laughed, and said that 
eventuality had never occurred to her. Her 
young women generally lived with her four or 
five years, and then settled near her in homes 
of their own,—she had quite a little circle of 
them round her. 

Mrs. Cole did not know how to take this. 
She said, “I should think your kitchen was 
never clear of them when your back was 
turned.” 

“ Oh, they have duties and interests of their 
own to keep them at home,” said Miss Beau- 
morice; “but they know that when they do 
come they are always welcome. In fact, it is 
one of the pleasures of my not very eventful 
life to take interest in the welfare of these 
humble friends, and help them in their little 


Mrs. Cole said, “Humph!” and seemed 
weighing in her mind how much of this to be- 
lieve. Presently she said abruptly,— 

“I suppose, now, you have not one of these 
pieces of perfection on hand that you could 
help me toP” 


morice, smiling, “that I am troubling you now 
with inguiries about your servant. 
friend has commissioned me to look out for 
her.” 


say she had better not try Jane.” 
“T am afraid she had better not. 


her services P ” 

“ Please be careful what you say,” said Mrs. 
Cole, with her hand on the bell, but not ringing 
it. ‘“ Remember, pray, I did not say she was 
not sober, or civil, or honest.”’ 

_ “ Certainly.” 

The bell was rung, and Jane entered with 
an anxious, worried look. 

“Tam going,” began Miss Beaumorice, “to 
decline troubling you any further, because I do 
not think you would suit my friend,” on which 
Jane darted a look of hot anger at her mistress. 

“She is young,” pursued Miss Beaumorice, 
gently, “and anxious not to be troubled by 
training, which is what, I think, you probably 
require. It would be little to the advantage 
of either, therefore, if I were to engage you for 
her. It will be a better thing for you if you 
can find a mistress who will be kind enough to 
give you the training you need. It may not 
be pleasant at first—no training is; but if you 








submit yourself ‘to it good-humouredly and 
heartily it will be a good thing for you all 
your life, even when you come to have a home 
of your own.” 

Jane’s face instantly cleared. “I will, 
ma’am,” said she, heartily. “I only wish I 
knew where to find such a mistress.” 

“ Sometimes,” said Miss Beaumorice, after 
a short pause, “ we go about seeking for some- 
thing that all the while is at our elbow. Per- 
haps this good mistress is very near to you 
now” (a look of utter disbelief crossed Jane’s 
face). “It is quite worth your while to try if 
it may not be so, even if you are looking out 
for the other mistress who may not im- 
mediately appear. But I think you would be 
more likely to find this the case if you made 
trial of it heartily, without troubling yourself, 
for the time, to look out for the other mistress 
at all. There are two parties who must con- 
sent to this.”’ 

“Yes indeed,” said Mrs. Cole, abruptly. 
Jane’s face again clouded. 





difficulties.” 


“At any rate,” pursued Miss Beaumorice, 


A young | 


“Then, since your friend is young, I should | 
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speak to her before I go, and tell her I decline | 
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“you have not another place secured at present, 
and have to remain here till your time is up, 
unless at great disadvantage to yourself. 
Surely it will be to your interest to improve 
that time as much as possible by obliging your 


| mistress, as you, doubtless, must know how to 
| do after living with her ten months; so that 
| her last impression of you may be a favourable 


one. She will then, of course, be able to speak 
of you much more highly than at present she 
could conscientiously do, however much her 
kindness might dispose her to it on account of 
your friendless position. She would not only 
be able, but I am sure she would be disposed 
to do so if she saw a hearty disposition on your 
part to please her. You will try, will you 
not? Iam sure of it.” 

Jane said softly, “ Yes, ma’am.” 

“You may go now,” said Mrs. Cole shortly, 
as she saw Miss Beaumorice rise, “I can let 
the lady out.” 

Jane curtseyed and retired. 

“You got quite the whip hand of her, 
ma’am, for the time,” said Mrs. Cole, in an 
emphatic undertone, “ but only for a time, I’m 
sure.” 

“Oh, I hope better things. Sometimes a 
young person only wants an excuse to submit. 
Very often.” 

“ Well, I hope it may be so, though I don’t 
expect it.” 

“Give her a fair trial—for her own sake, 
you know,—and I hope it will be for yours too. 
I shall take interest in your success. 
morning.” 

“Good morning; 
cluded. 

“T hope my next visit will be pleasanter and 
more successful,” thought Miss Beaumorice, as 
she pursued her way. “Surely Mrs. Cole, if 
she had had the mind, might in ten months 
have won the confidence and affection of this 
girl, and trained her into usefulness and 
obedience. Instead of which she has ap- 
parently deteriorated. I much doubt her suc- 
cess with her now. She seems to act on a 
wrong principle or to have no principle to 
act on.” 

Reflecting deeply on the subject, the walk | 
did not seem long to Mrs. Caryl’s gate. | 
There was something very suggestive of 
small-scale comfort and refinement in the 
little cottage-villa within it. One door and 
two windows were all that appeared in front, 
among mantling creepers: but the door was | 
not narrow and pinched like Mrs. Cole’s, and 
had a pretty stone porch to screen it from sun, 
wind, and rain, and cast a pretty shadow: the 
windows, one above and one below, admitted 
plenty of light, were glazed with crown glass 


” and the interview con- 


as bright as a diamond, and shaded with snow- 
white netting and fringe. As for the garden 
ground in front, it was amusing to see that 
something like landscape gardening had been 
not merely attempted but achieved, by means 
of a slightly winding walk, not too narrow, 
from the gate to the door, a tiny lawn of velvet 
turf, with a rustic basket on three unbarked 
supports in the centre, filled with creepers and 
geraniums, and actually a little plantation of 
trees that had not yet overgrown their place, 





Good | 


which made the garden at once pretty and re- 
tired. The chief secret was that too much had 
not been attempted. And nothing had been 
done without judicious consideration of the 
‘effect. In the spirit of Miss Edgeworth’s 
French waiting-maid, not a pin but had its 
mission. And so little trouble too! A 
gardener might do everything wanted in a 
quarter of a day. Almost no mowing, or 
rolling, or brushing, very little pruning, and 
probably a good deal of it done by the lady 
herself, for the plants and flowers looked as if 
they were being continually touched up. 
Thought Miss Beaumorice as she rang the 
bell, “I should like just such a little house : 
there’ is nothing poverty-stricken; nothing 
superfluous ; one might live here comfortably 
with one maid; in fact, there cannot be work 
for two; and the kitchen must be so near the 
parlour that neither of the inmates can be 
lonely.” 

Within all was equally to her mind. The | 
door was opened by a plain but highly re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged woman, who 
showed her into the parlour. Mrs. Caryl, a 
quiet old lady in black, was seated at her 
netting, but there were writing materials on 
the table. She rose with a pleasant smile to 
receive her visitor. 

“Susan told me to expect this call from 
you,” said she when they were seated, “but 
I was not sure that the shower might not 
deter you from coming out.” 

“ Oh, it has been nothing,” 





said Miss Beau- 





“and I was under shelter when it 


morice, 
|occurred, It has made everything pleasantly 
lfresh. The grass in your garden sparkles 


with bright drops.” 

* They look so pretty,” said Mrs. Caryl. 
| « You are complimentary to call it a garden, 
[but it is just enough for me, and for an old 
man whom nobody else will employ. They 
| say he is past work, but he can do just 
‘enough to excuse me for paying him a few 
shillings, though he requires constant watch- 
ing, being rather fond of his own ways, which 
are not always mine. You come for Susan’s 
character. She is a very nice girl indeed, and 
j1 was very sorry when I found she wished 
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for a change; but I could not be much sur- 
prised after her living three years in so quiet 
I am an-old companion, you see, for 
a young girl, and she is too well-principled to 
go astray after younger ones. So, after some 
talk, I agreed to her looking out, only begging 
her to remain here till she found quite a safe 
place. She has been longer doing this than 
she expected. Meanwhile I have found a 
servant to supply her place, whom I have 
taken into the house at once, that she might 
not be in lodgings.” 

After this a frank conversation ensued, 
which tended to give Miss Beaumorice a very 
favourable opinion both of mistress and ser- 
vant. Mrs. Caryl did not launch into excessive 
encomiums, but spoke heartily and with every 
appearance of sincerity of her young maid, 
who in all material points, such as truth, faith- 
fulness, obedience, cleanliness, disposition to 
please and to be contented, &c., seemed unim- 
peachable. The question whether she would be 
equal to the work required of her was one that 
could only be answered by trial. Miss Beau- 
morice thought the experiment quite worth 
making, and engaged to write to Miss Beaufort 
to say so. At this point Susan came in, neat 
and smiling, with a heap of letters and book 
parcels from the post; and Miss Beaumorice, 
after exchanging a few words with her and 
promising to let her know the result of her 
letter, rose to go. 

“Pray do not hurry,” said Mrs. Caryl, 
pleasantly. ‘I quite enjoy your visit. I 
cannot say that in general I can profess as 
much.” 

“Tt would only be intrusion to remain longer, 


|| when you have such a heap of correspondence 


a 





awaiting your leisure.” 


“Oh, these are chiefly proofs; I know their | 
| indeed not to write them down.” 


contents pretty well. There will be plenty of 
time for them by and by, when I cannot have 
the pleasure of your company.” 

“You are very enviable, I think,” said Miss 


| Beaumorice, “if you have such a resource as 


—authorship.” 

“ Yes, it is a resource that I am thankful 
for on more accounts than one,” said Mrs. 
Caryl, cheerfully. “For one thing, it is a 
privilege for a woman at my time of life to 
have the means of securing her independence 
by what is, after all, as much an amusement 
asalabour. Then it gives one many little 
opportunities of being helpful to others—gives 
purpose to one’s reading—gives continual sub- 
jects to hunt up and think about, quite apart 
from petty scandals and local gossips. And 
the actual craft itself is very dear to me; so 
that it really helps to make me a happy old 
lady.” 





And her face shone with smiles as she said | 


SO. 

“T am sure it must,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
energetically. “In a harmless sense I may 
say I envy you.” 

“You need never do that; for there is no- 
thing to hinder your doing the same thing.” 

“ Except the ability,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
laughing. 
and that would make all the difference.” 

“ How do you know till you try? I would 
not say so to every one, but I do so confidently 
to you.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Caryl! How can you do that?” 

“Why, by a sort of intuition, I suppose; 
of course, I don’t pretend to be infallible, but 
‘set a thief to catch a thief,)—set an author to 
detect in another an aptitude for authorship.” 

“T wish you were right; but I assure you L 
have not the least persuasion that you are so.” 

“Well, wait till the next dull day, or long, 
lonely evening,” said Mrs. Caryl, “ wait till 
some subject presents itself to you—I do not 
bid you hunt about for one, but when it comes 
of itself, be grateful, and do your best for it.’’ 

“Comes of itself! But that would be in- 
spiration.” 

“Call it by that fine name if you like, though 
I don’t; but I always find I do best what comes 
to me in this unsought, unpremeditated way. 
It may have been the result of much foregone 
thought—of many thoughts, and feelings, and 
experiences, and vexations, and mortifications, 
and scraps of other people’s sayings, and bits 
of sermons and passages in books, and glimpses 
of scenery and of cottage life, and—or a hundred 
things besides, that without any particular 
trouble of mine have rolled themselves up 
till—till they offer themselves to my pen al- 
most irresistibly, so that I should be graceless 


“Truly I think so!” said Miss Beau- 
morice, warmly. “ Well, I hope such a con- 
glomeration of happy thoughts may suggest 
themselves some time or other to me; but 
our minds are so different.” 

“That need not hinder,” said Mrs. Caryl. 
“You must have some mind, of course, in 
order to turn it to account; but when you 
have the raw article, it is surprising how much 
can be done with it by practice and by training. 
If you really have the desire, and the need, 
only try; I am not afraid of the result. 
bye; but don’t let this be our last as well as 
first meeting. I am no visitor, you perhaps 
know; but drop in on me now and‘then when 
you feel inclined; if you ever feel inclined.” 

“T am sure I shall. 
you very much.” 

They shook hands warmly as they parted. 





“T should not have your success, || 


Good- 


Thank you; thank | 
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| shocked—to look in on you; but since he has 
not, he has become desponding and recluse, 


|} and will not go anywhere.” 


CHAPTER IX.—TEA-TABLE TALK. 
| 
| 


“We took our work, and went, you see, 


; Mi i i er the falling off 
To have an early cup of tea.”,—Jane Taylor. Miss Benumorice grieved ov 


of one of Alured’s familiar friends, though | she 
| As Miss Beaumorice took her way homeward | did not feel very anxious to make his acquaint- 
|} | along the devious country road, with broad| ance. She sent Alured her warm congratula- 


what she might write about, if she were minded} should not lose his Haster visit because he 
to follow Mrs. Caryl’s suggestion. Many a| could not get a companion. 

pretty thought occurred to her which seemed} ‘Then she wrote to Mary about the characters 
as if it would be the easiest thing in the world) of the two servants; and then the thoughts 


to write down when at home; but on her actual} recurred to her that had floated in her mind | 


arrival there, all these pleasant day-dreams|coming home. She tried to commit them to 
were scattered, like sparrows from corn, by the | paper; and even gave a long hour to the effort. 
sight of a letter awaiting her, which she saw | But no:— 

at once was from Alured. 

He wrote in high spirits. He had passed ; 
and owing to what happy train of circumstances 
he did not fail to particularize. He gratefully 
spoke of his obligations to her and to Miss 
Partridge, who had given him a higher motive- 
power in working at what had previously 
| seemed to him very unnecessary as well as|had pleased her so much under the influ- 
| very tiresome studies. lence of fresh air and brisk exercise, now 

“For instance,” he said, “ it at first appeared | “taken thence and dried,” appeared trite and 
absurd to me to pore over algebra and Euclid, | inane to the last degree! Impossible to please 
when the chief duties I should be called on to| others, since they did not even please herself. 
fulfil would be of a strictly practical nature. lIn a kind of indignation at herself, she thought, 


‘* As pebbles on the beach appear, 
3eneath the waters, bright and clear ; 
But, taken thence and dried, they lose 
Their polished and transparent hues—” 








so the polished and transparent thoughts that 





to, and probably would not have mastered. | line; I mine, though a humble one.” 


You and Miss Partridge made me see that the| A loud ring at the house-bell. What can it 


mere knowledge a candidate acquires in pre-| be? ~A railway parcel from Miss Partridge— 
paring for competitive examination, is only|a light deal box full of all manner of pretty 
part of the benefit he receives ;—that still more | things for Signor Bonomi’s bazaar. It was 
valuable are the habits he acquires of applica-| Miss Beaumorice who had suggested the idea 
tion and industry. Dr. Saxby says I have much | ‘to her and asked her aid; and yet she had 
improved in thoroughness and industry lately, | done almost nothing herself; had lately nearly 
which I don’t say ‘boastingly, but because I/ forgotten the whole affair ; and yet the bazaar 
know it will give you pleasure. I certainly | was to be in May, and here she was in March! 
was a good deal surprised at my own luck, 1| She took shame to herself for it, and inspired 
was going to call it, but I do not think you/ with renewed zeal began to hunt up her stores, 





like the word. I thought Headley a great | | plan work for herself and her maids, aye, and | 
| for her young friends too. Those Nuneham | 


deal more likely to pass than I was, yet he has | 


not. He overstrained his mind at first; and | girls always loved benevolent usefulness ; they | 


then, instead of relaxing it with cricket and | were clever at fancy works, they had ready 
football, took to smoking and drinking. This |invention. She would ask them to co-operate; 
is the case with too many crammers ; they lose | she was sure it would not be in vain. 
the energy required to play heartily. No sooner said than done. Three cordial 
“In fact, though I don’t cram, and have not lines of invitation brought three smiling faces 
the head for it, I feel very listless sometimes! to enliven her tea-table; and three pair of 
after brain-work from half past six till one, and | hands to be of service. 
| would rather smoke with Headley than take a| “And what is it to be for, dear Miss Beau- 
| brisk walk. But I knew it would not do; and,|morice? what is the object of the bazaar?” 
| on the contrary, have done my best to get him | inquired Grace. “ Italian Protestantism? Oh, 
| to join me in long walks and athletic exercises. | delightful! Papa knows that interesting 
| We had planned a walking tour together at| Dr. De Sanctis; and sympathizes very much 
Easter, if he passed; and proposed—don’ t be} with the Madiai.” 





|| turf margins and budding hedges, her sense of | tions, and encouraged him to steady persistence | 
fatigue was beguiled by amusing fancies of|in well doing; adding that she hoped she | 


|| I did not see why I should be forced through | “T knew my own want of aptitude better than | 
| a routine that Wellington was never subjected | Mrs. Caryl could possibly do. She has her 
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“Do tell me, Miss Beaumorice,” cried Julia, 


| eagerly, “is Garibaldi a Catholic or a Protes- 


tant? Iso want to know.” 


“Perhaps he hardly knows himself,” said | 


Miss Beaumorice. “A Father somebody, you 
know, is called his chaplain; but I never heard 
of a chapel in Caprera. And he reads the 
Bible. One thing I feel assured of, that he is 
a Christian, though an eccentric one,” 

“ Ol, Iam so glad to hear yousay so. Only 
they report such strange sayings of his some- 


| “Yes, that would be quite a unique contri- 
‘bution,” said Grace. “If there were but 
| time.” 

“Oh, we would make time,” said Julia, 
eagerly, “and the quilt might be smaller than 
grandmamma’s.”’ 

“And the texts might be in Italian for an 
Italian hospital,” said Agnes. 

“Yes, that would be capital,’ said Miss 
Beaumorice. 
Testament if you have not one. And my maids 





times.” 
“Ah, Cassius was not the only one who 
might well complain of having his unccnsidered | 


‘Set in a note-book, conned, and learnt by heart.’ 


“Many of Garibaldi’s mots, probably, are 
utter inventions, at a penny-a-line; others, 
mere jests, that he never meant to be taken in 
earnest. He feels things so strongly, however, 
that sometimes he expresses them too strongly | 
—for popular approval, at any rate. Then he | 
is taken to task for it.” 

“ See, I have made a penwiper like a little 
Union Jack,” said Agnes, “out of the scraps 
you were going to throw away.” 

“Throw away nothing, please,” said Julia, 
“they will make pincushions and patches.” 

“Grandmamma knows an old lady,” said | 
Grace, “who at eighty-four made a patchwork | 
quilt for a hospital. It was laid on the bed of 
a young man who had been a great grief to his 
family, and had at length reduced himself to 
want. He noticed among the patches a print | 
resembling a gown of his mother’s, which he | 
had greatly admired when a child. Perhaps | 
like Cowper's mother, she had taught him to | 
amuse himself by copying the flowers with | 
pricks ofa pin. At any rate, it brought such | 
touching memories of her to his mind, that his | 
heart softened, and one thing and another | 
strengthened the good impression till he be- | 
came a refurmed young man. When my grand- | 
mother heard this she was struck by it, and | 
said, ‘If one old lady upwards of eighty can 
make a patchwork quilt, another can. So she 
has actually one in progress, which when fin- 
ished is to be sent to a hospital. She begs 
patches of her friends; and one peculiarity of 
her quilt is, that the figures—constellations 
you may almost call them,—have every one a 
white centre of calico; on which grandmamma 
prints a text in large letters, with marking 
ink.” 

“ What an original idea,” said Miss Beau- 
morice. “I will look her out some pieces.” 

“Grace! don’t you think we might make 
such a counterpane for Signor Bonomi’s ba- 
zaar P” cried Julia. 








shall help you if you like. 

“Oh yes, by all means! Many hands make 
light work.” 

“Julia is always striking out new ideas,” 
said Grace, laughing. 

“This hardly deserves to be called one,” said 
Julia; “it is only an adaptation of grand- 
mamma’s idea.” 

“T love invention and originality,” said Miss 
Beaumorice, “ though I have very little of my 
own. 
do my best to assist in the workmanship.” 

“Tell me of some good mottoes,” said Agnes, 
“for book-markers. I don’t mean texts.” 

“ Hope always.” 

“Thank you. That will do for one. 
nice and short.” 

“Ora et labora. But that’s Latin.” 

“That will do though. I will book it.” 


It is 


“ Aspettare e non venire, 

Star in letto e non dormire, 

Servire e non gradire, 

Son’ tre cose a far morire,’’ 
“Too long, Grace,” said Julia. ‘“ Now, 
Alice.” 

“Chiudete la porta,” said Alice merrily, 
which made them all laugh. “I’m sure that’s 
a favourite motto of papa’s.” 

“And ‘sta in letto’ of yours, Miss Lazy- 
bones.” 

“ Harry has a nice set of dried ferns,” said 
Alice. “I wonder if they would fetch any- 
thing.” 

‘* Yes, I should think so, if they are nicely 
arranged.” 

“ He has also a collection of people’s crests 
and monograms, which papa called great non- 
sense; but they are so beautifully arranged 
and connected with coloured borders, that they 
are really very pretty. He is out of conceit 
with them now, though, and would be glad, 
very likely, to turn them to good use.” 

“ That would be very nice.” 

“He collected the postage stamps of all 
nations,’ said Alice; “and the flags of all 
nations.” 

* Ah, that has so often been done now.” 





If you will furnish the new ideas, I will | 


“T can lend you Diodati’s New | 


They will enjoy it.” | 
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“ Not arranged like Harry’s, though. The 
flags have poetical mottoes—from Shakspere 
and others—and political ones, some of them 
in the style of Punch.” 


“Shakspere and Punch hand in hand!” | 
| said Miss Beaumorice, 


laughing. “ Every 
taste must surely be pleased.” 

“IT wonder,” said Grace, “ whether nice little 
collections of garden-seeds would have any 
value. To children they might,—little packets, 
you know, of annuals—we might supply them 
in almost any quantity, at no expense at all, in 
sixpenny assortments, and give good measure 
too. Sowing time is coming on.” 

“T call that an excellent idea,” said Miss 
Beaumorice.” “I shall book these suggestions 
as they occur, that we may not forget them.” 

“T heard,’’ said Grace, “that the Miss Gam- 
biers were very active at a fancy-fair at Graves- 
end some time ago, and cleared I forget how 
much in. sixpences and shillings by little sealed 
notes inscribed ‘advice to gentlemen,’ and 
‘advice to ladies.’ The buyers were upon 
honour not to betray what was inside. It was 
‘don’t be sharp’—don’t be flat.’ There were 
shouts of laughter.” 

“ Just like one of the Miss Gambiers’ jokes,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. “I do not think it 
particularly witty. But success often depends 
on the thing being well-timed.” 

“T wonder how a little book would sell,” 
said Alice, “called ‘How to Live a Little 
Longer.’” 

“That would be a taking title certainly, but 
how would you make it out ?” asked Grace. 

Alice paused; but Miss Beaumorice said, 
“Oh, I think some good recipes might be 
given. ‘Don’t turn night into day, Don’t 
overload the brain. Don’tsmoke. Don’t fret. 
Avoid alcohol. Avoid medicine. Use fresh 
water freely. Take plenty of exercise. 
be envious. Don’t be cross.’” 

“Nine good rules,” said Alice. 
easily make them twelve; one to a page, you 
know, with vignettes.” 

Miss Beaumorice laughed and booked it. 

“ What say you,” said she, as she wrote, to a 
young lady’s pictorial account book? An 
ordinary account book, you know, interleaved 
with original designs.” 

“ Really we are cutting ourselves out plenty 
of work,”’ said Grace, with animation. “ That 
would just suit Caroline—she draws so nicely. 
What should the subjects be ?” 

“ Ah, I have no invention—you must find 
them,” said Miss Beaumorice. “ Only I think 
the title page might have a group of Justice, 
with her sword and scales, supported by 
Economy and Liberality.” 

“Oh, Miss Beaumorice! how can you say 


| you have no invention? Iam sure Caroline 
could work out such a hint as that—how should 
Economy be represented ?” 

“Ah, I cannot say—unless sitting at the 
feet of Justice, and pointing up to her with one 
hand, and holding her account-book in the 
other.” 

“That would do!—as much as to say, ‘No, 
I really cannot afford that. You see how my 
sister Liberality is scattering her money on the 
other side.’ Would they be sisters ? or rivals ?” 
“ Sisters, certainly,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
playing into each other’s hands, though each 

having her separate department.” 
/ “That idea would quite suit papa. Then 
/as to the other designs. Let us settle them, 
and then Caroline will have nothing to do but 
to sketch them.” 

“There should be at least two.” 

“Two? A dozen, please,” interposed Alice; 
“one for every month.” 

“If you can find as many. Suppose we 
begin with Extravagance spending nearly the 
whole of her first quarter’s allowance at Lewis 
and Allenby’s—thereby crippling herself for 
the rest of the three months. That will be an 
impressive warning, highly approved by parents 
and guardians.” 

“Oh, yes; and let the next be Self-Denial, 
‘eating a plain bun instead of a plum one.” 
| “She would be more self-denying to go 
' without, I think,” said Grace.' “Then, Selfish- 
|ness might be turning a deaf ear and a blind 
leye to the little barefooted boy, wistfully look- 
‘ing through the pastrycook’s window.” 
| And Improvidence, in thin boots, with no 
umbrella, picking her way through the rain, 
‘unable to pay for omnibus or cab.” 
| “Ideas flow apace,” said Miss Beaumorice. 
|And as if that little gratulation broke the 





} «6 
| 





Don’t | spell, the flow was instantly checked. 


“Well, we seem to have nothing more to 


“We may | say,” observed Grace, presently. “Miss Beau- 


'morice, that was an unfortunate remark of 
yours.” 

“Tt was.” 

“ How often it is so!” said Alice. 

“ Alice! you extraordinary child! what can 
you be thinking of? Do you mean that Miss 
Beaumorice’s sayings are often unfortunate ?”’ 

“No; but that when we congratulate our- 
selves on getting on famously, we often sud- 
denly stop short.” 





“Yes, I have found it so sometimes,” said 

| Miss Beaumorice. 

| “Oh, so have I,” said Julia. 

| unlucky.” 

| «Julia, papa would not like that. 

Miss Beaumorice was not boasting.” 
“Tam afraid it was akin to it,” said Miss 


“ Boasting is 


Besides, 
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Beaumorice. Then, after a pause, “ How 
easily we find subjects to talk about, quite dis- 
tinct from gossip about our neighbours.” 

This remark had the same consequence as 
the former one; for she herself presently set 
the example of talking about neighbours. 

“Do you know anything of Mrs. Caryl?” 

“Oh! such a nice old lady! I wish she 
were in our parish, for you know, Longfield is 


| rather too far off for us to see much of her, 











| her. 


even if she were not lame.” 
‘Dear me, is she lame! I did not notice it.” 
“Oh, then you could not have seen her go 


| about much.” 


“No, I only saw her once, by her own fire- 
side.” 

“She is very lame indeed, sometimes. Her 
ancle gives way suddenly, and down she comes. 
It prevents her going out much.” 

“Poor Mrs. Caryl! it must be a trial to 
Nobody would think she had one, she is 
so cheerful.” 

“Papa says her writing is a compensation 
to her. It must be, I am sure. She writes 
such pretty books.” 

“TI do not remember to have seen any of 
them.” 

“ Her nom de plume is Allegra. I dare say 
you would not think so much of them as we 
do, for they are hardly intended for grown-up 
people, though papa reads them always. He 
says there are so many unobtrusive morals in 
them. And they are very amusing; grand- 
mamma always reads them.” 

“T always read them over and over again,” 
said Alice. “Seven or eight times.” 

“ Well, I think Mrs. Caryl may be satisfied 
with her fame,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh, Miss Beaumorice! But certainly she 
has a very fair share of it—of popularity 


and success that is; for I suppose it is not so} 


grand as fame. In fact, the reviewers take 


very little notice of her, and when they do, | 
are not always very complimentary; but she | Beaufort. 
think. 


says cheerfully, that does not signify much as 
long as she pleases her paymasters and her 
readers.” 

“Truly, I think so!” said Miss Beaumorice, 
with energy. “I wish I could do as much and 
say as much.” 

“ She would tell you how, if you asked her,” 
said Grace. “She hates mysteries and secrets. 
She says the chief things are to like your 
work, to know your work, and to stick to your 
work.” 

“That sounds very easy, without perhaps 
being so,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Yes,” said Grace. “She took Caroline in 
training for a time, because there are so many 
of us, and papa’s means are so limited, that it 














seemed it would be a good thing for one at 
least of us to be able to make money. Caroline 
did not want patience or energy; she never 
does in anything. But though she writes a 
beautiful hand, it proved that she only made 
herself nervous and feverish, without being 
able to write a good book; so papa then put a 
stop to it, and said she was first-rate as the 
manager of his motherless family and his dear 
companion, and she had better be content with 
that and with being his district visitor and 
almost curate, without trying to be what she 
was never intended to be.” 

“ By the way,” said Mrs. Beaumorice, after 
a pause, “ there is going to be a new curate at 
Longfield. Does your papa know him at all?” 

“Mr. Brooke? Yes, he has dined with him 
at Dr. Garrow’s. He thought hima nice young 
mar; perhaps rather viewy.” 

“ What do you mean by viewy?” 

“Having crotchets of his own that he is 
bent on working out, whether adapted to people 
and circumstances or not. At least that is 
what I think papa meant. He did not think 
he had had much experience of village character, 
or took expediency and suitability sufficiently 
into consideration. Papa called him ‘rather 
young,’ but he is five-and-twenty. Papa thought 
he would become more practical when he 
married.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Beaumorice, thoughtfully. 
“ And he is going to marry a young friend of 
mine—Miss Beaufort, whom you have seen.” 

“ Ah, the Miss Gambiers were right, then. 
They said he was engaged, and ever since that, 
they have taken no interest in him.” 

“Julia,” said Grace, reprovingly. 

“Tam sure it is true. Just as if it could 
make a bit of difference in him.” 

“ Your papa thinks it will make a difference 
in him, for the better,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh yes; only his being an amiable, pleasant 
man remains the same. I remember Miss 
She stayed with you last spring, I 
She seemed a very nice, lively girl; 
and to know all about everything.” 

“That is saying a great deal.” 

“ A great deal more than country persons 
do, or are supposed to do, at any rate; or to 
think she did. She did know a great deal 
more than I did—than we do—about London 
affairs.” 

“Of course, just as you would know more 
of country affairs than she did.” 

“ There is little enough to know about them, 
I think! They are so easy.” 

“TI hope Mary will find them so. 
rather in anxiety on the subject.” 
“Dear me, what can there be difficult ?” 
“ Housekeeping will be new to her.” 
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“ She will only have to keep house for two.” 

“ And two servants.” 

“ Will she begin with two? 
thought one enough.” 

“She has been used to many more, you see; 
so that at first, two will seem to her a small 
establishment.” 

“Of course, two will cost twice as much as 
one,” said Alice. 

“No,” said Grace, “that does not follow, 
unless they lead one another to be extravagant.” 

“T dare say Miss Beaufort—Mrs, Brooke— 


I should have 


will find the butcher very tiresome. We find 
ours so.” 
“Yes; London tradespeople are more reli- 


able, because there is so much competition, 
that if they do not please you, you can easily 
suit yourself elsewhere.” 

“That’s papa’s ring! 
house-bell rang. 

Mr. Nuneham came to take care of his 
daughters home, though it was still early. He 
came in time to secure a good chat with Miss 
Beaumorice first. 

“ You seem all very busy,” 
fully, as he looked round. 

“Oh, papa! Miss Beaumorice is letting us 
help her work for a fancy fair.” 

“ Very kind of Miss Beaumorice.” 

“ Very kind of your daughters,” she inter- 
posed. “They have not only supplied me 
with their ready, dexterous fingers, but with 
abundance of ideas.” 

“T hope these ideas may represent money’s | 
worth, since they have no money. What is| 
the object >—a good one I am sure.” 

* An Italian Protestant orphanage.” 

“Excellent! Iam sure some of the spare | 
time you ladies generally have so much of may | 


!” cried Julia, as the 


said he, cheer- 


| well be directed, in so good a cause, to what | 





Henry Vaughan of Crickhowel called ‘ the pious 
accomplishments of sacred industry, by which | 
even leisure is made to cast its tribute into 
the treasury.’ ” 

“Tam not so sure that ladies have always 
quite as much leisure as you suppose, though, 
papa,” said Grace. 

“ Always? J said generally, and I think 
you three lasses may be included in that word. 
Caroline perhaps might not.” 

“ And yet they are reckoning on her,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “to draw Extravagance, 
emptying her purse at Lewis and Allenby’s, 
and Self-denial eating a plain bun.” 

“ Ah, that’s a rich idea. Let me see if I 
cannot cut Caroline out.” 

“Oh! do, papa, do!” cried Alice, giving 
him paper and a pencil. “You draw such 
capital caricatures !” 

“If I draw a capital one now, it will be 


because such a capital idea is supplied me. 
Let me see, how am I to dress a fashionable 
young lady? Julia, put yourself in a good 
pose.” 

“Tm a fashionable young lady, am I?” 
said Julia, merrily. “I’m so glad you take up 
the fancy-fair, papa. I was not quite sure you 
would.” 

“Oh, I was sure he would,” said Alice. 

“Which knew me best, I wonder?” said 
Mr. Nuneham. “There is a great deal of 
nonsense mixed up with fancy-fairs, I believe; 
but since you are not going to hold stalls——” 

“ What fun it would be, though,” said Alice, 
softly. 

“No, that I protest against; and Miss Beau- 
morice will get into my black books if she puts 
such a thing in your head.” 

“T certainly will not,’’ said Miss Beaumorice. 
“No, no; I am sure you will not. 
know where discretion begins and ends.” 

“What a pleasant evening it has been,” 
thought Miss Beaumorice, when it was over. 
* And all without the least fuss, fatigue, or ex- 
citement. People who are sociable may have 
plenty of society without expense, if they know 
how to set about it.” 

She was not sleepy, and after clearing away 





lattempt at a magazine essay. It seemed 
| better on re-perusal. Why was this? It re- 
mained the same as at first. but she read it 
| with fresh eyes, and in a different frame of 
mind. On the spur of the moment she set 
| to work and finished it; was pleased with the 
| achievement, thought “nothing venture, no- 





| thing have,” made it up into a little book-post | 


| parcel, then, with more deliberation, selected 


the publisher to whom to submit it, and finally | 


‘addressed a few polite lines to him, requesting 
the favour of his attention to her manuscript. 
Next day she posted letter and parcel, and 
then turned her thoughts to other things, 
awaiting her fate. 

Easter was now drawing near. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Nuneham was benefiting his flock by a 
course of Lent Lectures, on Separation from the 
World, which he maintained might be shown 
in refraining from what, even if lawful, we 
feel to be inexpedient—in refusing what is un- 
lawful, even at the risk of the world’s laugh— 
and in going on steadily in the right path, even 
while the world not only ridicules us, but tells 
us we are neglecting our duty. 

“ One of the tests,” he observed, “ by which 
we may try ourselves, whether we are of the 
world or not, is ‘do we desire to do more than 
we can?’ Worldly people, little as they do, 
desire to do still less.” 





You | 


the débris of the fancy-work, she opened her | 
writing-case, and read again her discarded | 
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CHANCTONBERY LING, 


TALKS WITH THE SUSSEX PEASANTRY. 
A WALK TO CHANCTONBERY RING. 


‘* How exquisitely the individual mind 


but it is just a little out of the beaten track, 
to the external world 


and few pedestrians ever make their way to it. 
Starting from the little station at Goring, I 
| found I had to go through the woods. At 
Tux thought is grand, and worthy of Words- | times the road became quite wild and pictu- 
worth; alas that my experience refuses to | esque; the yellow iris was in bloom, “ lighting 
endorse it! Nature’s awful beauty thrills me, "Pp With its golden beam” the wayside marsh. 
her lovely calmness touches my soul; but | Emerging from the woods, I turned into a 
nevertheless there is a heartache, for nature | Path leading to Findon, a little village where 
has no sympathy for man. None so sad as| I purposed resting. : ; 
her adorers. Then my road skirted a chalk-pit and past 
a mill, where I sought the miller, who was at 
his tea, but who readily gave me all the in- 
formation I required. What a curious race 
Do we seek refreshment of body and soul.) some of these South Down millers have been! 
Fresh air, green fields, will give the former, | Every visitor at Worthing has seen the miller’s 
but for the latter there is nothing like the| tomb at Highdown Hill. This worthy not 
exercise of human sympathy. | only had his grave prepared long before his 
|death, but kept his coffin ready, wheeling it 
| i ; : 
Which heart to heart and mind to mind, | as 7, aight waiaenentty nis ae 
Man to his fellow-man ‘can bind.’ ”’ | Mr. Lower, in his sketch of the South 
i | Downs, relates how one Master Coombs had a 
It was June, “rosy June,” as old Waller | fancy for painting his mill-horse. Sometimes 
calls her, when I set out on a ramble to | he would startle his neighbours by jogging to 
Chanctonbery Ring. No one who has been| market on a yellow horse. Next time it was 
in West Sussex can have failed to have noticed | blue, then green, and then rose pink. What the 
its dark crown of wood rising above the Downs, unhappy beast thought of his master’s freaks 


Is fitted! and how exquisitely, too, 
The external world is fitted to the mind!” 


‘The hind that would be mated with the lion 
Must die for love.”’ 


“ The silent link, the silken tie, 
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it would be hard to say, but the miller believed 
himself an uncommon good master. Return- 
ing from market heavily laden with sacks of 
flour, he would alight from his saddle, and 
self-complacently inform the passers by that 
“the marciful man was marciful to his baste.” 
But the oddest thing of all was his own ac- 
count of his wedding day. ‘As I was agooin’ 
across Excete Laine to be married, I heard a 
voice from heaven a-saying unto me, ‘ Well- 
yam Coombs! Well-yam Coombs! if so be that 
you marry Mary ——, you'll always 
miserable man;’ and so I’ve always found it,” | 
he added; “and I de a miserable man.” 

The South Down villages are amongst the | 
quietest spots in the world. You see a cluster | 
of lowly habitations built of flints or boulders, 
with little gardens stocked with roses 
wallflowers. The cottages are mostly thatched, 
and look wonderfully cosy. Then amongst 
the tall elms or ashes,—and they are tall in} 
these sheltered spots, mighty giants, stands | 
the old farmhouse, an ancient, high- roofed, 
gable-pointed building, surrounded ‘by barns | 
and stables and hay ashe, with circular pigeon- | 
house, all suggestive of a quiet patriarchal life. | 
These South Down farmers have seen little 
change. Revolution after revolution has} 
passed. The London of one decennary would 
hardly know the London of the next, and yet 
in these unchanging parts are to be found) 
men tilling the same land over which their | 
forefathers drove the plough in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

What curious people live in these out-of- 
the-way places! Wandering through a village 
a little nearer the coast, but of the same type, 
I came on a farm in ruins. The last time I} 
walked to this place it was at this spot I had | 
talked with an old man, an ancient worthy | 
who had fallen in every way into the sere and | i 
yellow leaf. The tide of fortune had run out | 
with the tide of life. He had evidently g | 


yone, | 
for his house had fallen into sad decay. 





| 


The | 
broken windows, the wilderness garden, the 
barns unthatched, the rafters naked, seemed | 
to suggest some melancholy tale. Perhaps 
his heirs had quarrelled, perhaps he was the 
last of his race, and there was no one to care 
for his honour or his house. | 

Stepping across a stone 
latch, and found myself in a kitchen with a 
large old-fashioned hearth, and I looked up at 
the sky through its chimney, blackened with | 
smoking many a side of fat bacon. In one 
corner were some rickety stairs, up which [| 
crept into a small, low-pitched bedroom. I) 
opened the back door, and looked upon what 
was once a little fruit-gardem. Through | 
another I found the dining-room, and then up| 








stile, I lifted the| 








be aj 
‘i. | in Chancery, he told me that it was the pro- 


and | 


the front staircase into bedrooms, sad and 
dreary and tenantless. 

I descended, and opened an outer door, 
expecting the same desolation, when I found 
a room, bright and cheerful, paved with red 
bricks, clean as the cleanest floor. All around 
seemed tidy and furnished. An old man with 
a face like a russet apple sitting cosily by a 
little fire did nct seem at all surprised at the 
intrusion; so begging his pardon, I turned it 
| off by asking him to whom the ruined house 
belonged. Laughing at the idea of its being 





| perty of an old lady who had too much money, 
and therefore chose to allow her houses to go 
to rack and ruin rather than let them. 

The cheery little man hobbled off his 
chair, and came and stood at the door. 
| Amongst other things he told me that an 
vable- bodied man in: these parts could earn 
| thirteen shillings a week, a carter or a plough- 
man fourteen shillings, with his rent free into 
ithe bargain. On this he thought they might 
do well ‘if they did not visit the public- house. 
|Said he, “My wife and me, we scratches 
together about eight shilling a week, and we 
do pretty comfortable.” Then he made a little 
money by selling manure, which he collected 
off the roads, and for which he got three shil- 
lings a cart-load. But he had children doing 
well, and perhaps they helped him a bit. One 
son had been on a man-of-war five-and-twenty 
years, and now had a pension of twelve shil- 


|lings a week; another daughter was married 


to a pensioner who kept a beer-shop, and was 
doing a good trade; so that if it was not for 
the “rheumatics,”’ the old man would have 
~— quite happy, and contented with his lot. 

I asked him about the church, which was 
very picturesque, and evidently well cared for 
in every detail. He said, “Our parson do 
love the church, he do.” Thinking this sug- 
gested ritualism, I asked him if the rector was 
a High Churchman. “Oh dear no,” he replied, 
“he be very low; you can’t hear him at all 
unless may be you sit close by.” 

Pass through one of these villages on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, and “all around is silence;” 
| but return at evening, and at each cottage 
door groups are standing, while on every road 
one meets the labourer homeward bound. But 
| Saturday is the evening to see the village wide 
| awake; then all the world is out. It was on 
one such evening I was returning from Ang- 
mering across the meadows, when I passed 
an old man, blear-eyed, and clad in blue smock. 
He was seventy-five years of age. Larly in 
life he wished to emigrate, but his father 
would not let him, lest people should say that 
he had wanted to get rid of him. He worked 
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as a hedger in winter, at half a crown a day; 
and in summer by the piece, at odd jobs, 
making about the same. Sometimes he made 
only four days’ work. He did not think much 
of benefit clubs, because the parish took ad- 
vantage of them to lessen a man’s allowance 
when he was sick. He greatly objected to 
steam ploughs and mowing machines, because 
they lessened men’s work. We passed a field 
where the clover was all tossed about by the 
rain, and the old man said, “ Perhaps it’s my 
poor foolish way, but I think the Supreme Being 
has done this for the benefit of poor men.” 

Railways it was a mistake to suppose took 
up much of the country; it was gentlemen’s 
estates, where they enclosed the best land, and 
planted it with shrubs, that he disliked to see. 
“Vanity pleasures” he called them. 

Of Saturday night in a village inn be warned, 
ye pedestrians, especially if it be haymaking 
or harvesting. It was not Saturday night 
when I slept at the “Gun” at Findon, but it 
was the haymaking season. Unfortunately, I 
went to bed early, anticipating a long walk on 
the morrow. But no rest for me. Hour after 
hour passed away in songs, always followed 
by the delighted thumping of hob-nailed boots. 
As the small hours drew nigh the riot seemed 
to grow worse. Forms were knocked down, 
and as batch after batch turned out with yells 
and fearful whoops, I thought of Comus and 
his rout,— 

“ Midnight song and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity.”’ 


Next morning, as I ascended the hill-side, 
I met a group of children. One, an honest- 
faced little maid, with a good-natured snub, 
had been picking totter-grass with her chubby- 
faced baby brother. I spoke to them, and 
admired their little sheaf of grass. Sally put 
out her hand in an uncouth way. “Oo,” she 
said; but it was courteously meant, and I never 
felt more pleasure in receiving any present 
than I did this. 

The night before I met a gentle little fellow 
in the village, with blue eyes, high narrow 
forehead, and delicate complexion,—just such 
a boy as John Clare might have been. His 
sleeves were tucked up to his elbows, and he 
was wheeling a barrow, but courtesy was 
inbred, and every time he spoke he touched 
his hat. He worked during summer, and 
went to school in winter; rose at six, and 
worked away from seven or eight until nine 
or ten in the evening,—let us hope with 
plenty of time to play about a bit, as well as 
to eat his meals. 

Higher and higher I mount over the soft 
| green sward, until I reach my goal,—Chancton- 





bery Ring. As I wandered round its base, a 
panorama such as one sees nowhere else 
lay spread out before my eyes. Here like a 
living map the verdant Weald, intersected by 
a thousand hedgerows, stretched for many a 
mile, dotted with leafy parks and dark um- 
brageous woodlands; while from among the 
trees peep the towns and villages, each nestling 
around its ancient church, the whole scene 
closed in by the forest ridge which rises far 
off, crowned with dark fir copses. 

In the centre of the ring is an open space, 
soft with the débris of a hundred autumns. 
The giant elms stretch out their long arms 
and shade it from the sun; while those around 
send up their branches heavenwards. On one 
side is a wood of pines, through which the 
wind moans mournful as the roar of the waves 
on the sea-shore. In its stillness and solitude 
one could easily believe it a resort of the 
Druids. Truly it is not strange that men in 
all ages should have loved to worship in these 
high places. 

Beneath the shadow of its trees was an old 
shepherd tending his flock. 

Nearly two hundred years ago Dryden 
wrote,— 


“Though Jason’s fleece was famed of old, 
The British wool is growing gold: 
No mines can more of wealth supply. 
It keeps the peasant from the cold, 
And takes for kings the Tyrian dye.” 


In those days the cloth trade was the great 
staple of England, and had been for centuries. 
Long since other manufactures have arisen 
still more important, and the wealth of Eng- 
land does not depend on the production of 
wool. It is the mutton, not the wool, that is 
all-important now. ‘To raise stock for the 
meat market is the most profitable occupation 
of the agriculturist. This change in the value 
of the sheep doubtless led to the wonderful 
improvements in the Sussex breed first com- 
menced by Mr. John Ellman, a native of the 
Weald, some seventy years ago, and of which 
we now all enjoy the results. 

But to leave the sheep for the shepherd. 


He was an old man,—seventy-five years of 


age he said, but he looked much younger. 
His hair was only partially grey, and his 
honest face might have been quite handsome, 
had it not been for a rather Hebrew nose, 
which the winds of sixty years had coloured 
into a bright red. He was a man of character, 
and spoke in a strong, decided manner, but 
with no roughness. 

“You be right, sir,” said he again and again. 
“Sure it be, sir.” 





But when I tried to learn something about 
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me-no direct answer. Perhaps he thought it 
beneath his self-respect to do so; or may be it 
was his Sussex breeding, so that he naturally 
fenced with any question which he deemed 
important. 

In former times the shepherd had an interest 
in the flock. Shepherds kept their own sheep 
amongst those of their masters, just as Jacob 
kept his among the flocks of Laban. Such 
arrangements raised the men above the posi- 
tion of hirelings. “It made great odds,” said 
an old shepherd to Mr. Lower, “to a shep- 
herd’s trying his best when he knew that 
every pound he earned for his master put six- 
pence into his pocket. That’s what my father 
used to call ‘having a stake in the hedge.’ ” 

Many, too, had their own little bits of land. 
“ Shepherds’ Acres ”’ is still the name attached 
to some pieces of ground, but they are all ab- 
sorbed into the larger properties. The pos- 
session of property, however small, gives a 
permanent character to a family, so that there 
were shepherding families on the South Downs 
who, if they had consulted the parish register, 
could have traced their ancestry as far back 
as the times of the Stuarts. 

The old shepherd of Chanctonbery Ring 
was not, however, a hireling. He knew every 
sheep in his flock personally, and thought the 
| sheep knew him. He had been “ sixty years 
| on the Downs, Sundays and week-days, and 
| had his health, sure, thank God.” 
| During the present summer I found my way 
into the cottage of a Southdown shepherd who 
had pursued his calling for well-nigh seventy 
years. Old H-—— was a fine intelligent man, 
with a forehead large enough for a professor, 
arched characteristic eyebrows, and a mouth 
full of humour. In came his ancient comrade, 
Peter, an honest and true-hearted old worthy. 
They both complained sadly of the change in 
the position and prospects of the shepherding 
life now-a-days. They corroborated the fact that 











the way a shepherd was paid, he would give | 


|one may readily calculate from this what a 
/man, his wife, and six children would re- 
"quire. 

| Peter had to pay two and sixpence a week 
'for his cottage, and it had, I think he said, no 
garden. 

Some people thought a shepherd’s life an 
/easy one, but the fact was it was nothing of | 
| the sort. | 

Old H had been in one situation where 
he never went home to his dinner from year’s 
end to year’s end, Sundays and Christmas Day 
included. 

Winter was bad enough, what with wind, 
and rain, and cold, but summer was worse. It 
was anxious work to keep the sheep from 
straying, but the great trouble was to keep the 
flock free from their terrible enemy, the blow- 
fly. This miserable insect lays its eggs in the 
wool of the poor sheep, and the maggots be- 
come alive in four-and-twenty hours, and begin 
at once to feed on their victims. Directly a 
sheep is “struck,” as they call it, the only re- 
medy is to shear it at once, for if not quickly 
relieved it will faint from exhaustion. 

These men were respectable in the best 
sense, yet they evidently thought it no degra- 
dation to take the parish money. At the basis | 
of all their thoughts about life lay quite un- | 
consciously the Communist principle. They 
had a right to live; and if they, by hard labour, 
could not keep themselves and their families, | 
then the parish was bound to step in and pro- 
vide whatever was necessary. Therefore it 
appeared to them that the increased strictness 
| of the parish now-a-days in giving relief was an | 
additional element of hardness in the poor | 
man’s lot. In former times, they said, every 
man who had more than three children received 
a gallon of flour per week from the parish for 
each additional child; now nothing is given, 
except in case of absolute need. 

They had both gone to work when about 
seven years of age, and had never had a day’s 



































a shepherd was formerly allowed to keep his 
own sheep among the flocks of his master, and 
instanced the case of one shepherd who, if I 
remember right, possessed as many as seventy 
sheep, all bought out of his own earnings. 
Now the masters objected even to their keep- 


schooling in their lives. Peter could read a 
little, but old H——— could not read at all. 
They could scarcely ever go to church. Some- 
times if they happened to have two or three 
trusty boys they might venture to leave the 
flock. 








ing a hog. 

Forty or fifty years ago a shepherd's wages 
were seventeen or eighteen shillings a weck; 
at present sixteen or seventeen is the highest 
amount he can get. Everything is dearer now 
than then, except bread, which old H had 
known as high as three shillings and a penny 
the gallon since he had been married. They 
reckoned that every member in a household 
consumed a gallon of flour per week, so that 





Old H. had had several children, but, | 
like most other grown-up families,— 


‘Some were wed, and some were dea’, 
And sou.e were gone to sea.”’ 


Lately he had lost his wife and a poor deaf 

and dumb son, who had notwithstanding been | 
a great comfort to him. Both the old father 
and Peter were loud in his praise. It was 
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good to see the affection the two old friends 
had for each other. 

Just before I went Peter rose all of a sudden 
and bid me good night. I took out a shilling, 
and said perhaps he knew some poor man who 
might want it. He looked at the shilling, and 
turning round, gave it to his old comrade, 
saying, “ Well, I do know a poor man, and 
this is him;” and then, without waiting for 
thanks, he was gone. Old H received it 
with a meek dignity that quite made me 
honour him. 

In former times every shepherd had his hut 
on the downs. Sometimes it was a cave 
scooped out of the side of a bank, lined with 
heath or straw, and covered with sods of turf 
or hawthorn boughs. Here in rough weather 
the shepherd to~” vefuge and watched his 
sheep. Somet*~uc. —e would read or otherwise 
amuse himse. “It was in my hut,’ said one 
of these worthies to Mr. Lower, “that I first 
read about Moses and his shepherding life, and 
about David's killing of the lion and the bear. 
Ah, how glad I felt that we hadn’t such wild 
beastes to frighten and may-be kill our sheep 
and us!” 

But still they had some enemies to contend 
with that do not exist now. Foxes would 
sometimes kill the young lambs, and ravens 





| pick out the eyes of a poor ewe that had fallen 





down some steep part of the hill. Buzzards 
and wild turkeys frequented the downs, and at 
times even an eagle made its appearance. 

When June came sheep-shearing was per- 
formed with patriarchal joviality and good-fel- 
lowship. The men formed themselves into 
companies, and appointed a captain and a lieu- 
tenant. The former was distinguished by a 
cap with a gold band, the latter wore a silver 
one. Then they met at the cottage of the cap- 
tain, where they had a feast and arranged their 
plans. 

On the morning appointed they all assem- 
bled at the spot by seven o'clock; breakfast 
over, they set to work. Clip, clip, went the 
shears, with many a merry laugh and shout; 
but the men worked with a will, only stopping 
for a short breathing-time, which they called 
lighting up, when they refreshed themselves 
with draughts of home-brewed ale, poured out 
by the farmer's daughter with no stinted hand. 
Dinner was a short meal, for they all lookde 
forward to the event of the day—the sheep- 
shearing supper. And what a feast it was! 
held in the barn or great kitchen of the farm- 
house. The farmer and his wife would be pre- 
sent, and “eat, drink, and spare not,” was the 
welcome given to the guests. 

It recalls the ancient festivals we read of in 
the Bible. “And David heard in the wilder- 





ness that Nabal did shear his sheep. And 
when David’s young men came to Nabal, they 
said, we come at a good time.” 

Merry became the company as the evening 
advanced. Ere-long they began to clear their 
throats, and pipe in hand out came the old 
traditional songs sung to the old traditional 
tunes. 

Here is a true old Sussex sheep-shearing 
song. It has real pastoral flavour about it, 
and looks as if it might be coeval with Shak- 
spere. We can only give the first and last 
stanzas, but they will afford a specimen of the 
rest :— 


‘Here's the rosebuds in June and the violets are 
blowing, 
The small birds they warble from every green 
bough ; 
Here’s the pink and the lily, 
And the daffydewndilly, 
To perfume and adorn the sweet meadows in June; 
Tis all before the plough the fat oxen go slow, 





But the lads and the lasses to the sheep-shearing go. | 


* * * * 


‘* When the sheep-shearing’s over and harvest draws 
nigh, 
We'll prepare for the fields our strength for to try; 
We'll reap and we’ll mow, 
We'll plough and we'll sow. 
Oh, the pink and the lily, 
And the daffydowndilly !” &c. 


Other festivities were held in connection 
with sheep-shearing. “ White Ram” and 
“Black Ram” were the names given to two 
dinners, one before and the other after the 
shearing, provided at the expense of the 
shearers, or rather, of the younger ones who 
for the first time were admitted into the com- 
pany, and nicknamed “ colts.” 

It is not so long ago since it was the custom 
in some parts not only to entertain the men 
at sheep-shearing and harvest-home, but at 
Christmas-time they and their families dined 
with the master at the farmhouse. Now 
everything tends to widen the social gulf, and 
although perhaps more substantial justice is 
done, the whole relationship of employer and 
employed tends to become one of mere com- 
mercial convenience. 


The old times are gone, be it for good or for | 


bad. May the coming age bring us not only— 


** Nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws,” 


but be again instinct with that hearty sym- 


pathy which once seemed to prevail between | 
RICHARD HEATH. | 


master and man. 
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THE TRIUMPH AT BERLIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Danzic, June 21, 1871. | gentlemen and male folk of our train could 
MY DEAR ,»—You will be longing to hear | squeeze through the crowds to seize a glass of 
how I got to Berlin, and how I got back,| water or a bottle of seltzer for their more 
and what I saw and did there. As I told you,| fragile companions; for a lady it would have 
the sudden resolve to be present at the entry | been impossible. Even at the stations where 
of the troops sent me into such an excitement | the soldiers did not stop the way, the crowds 
that I became quite ill, and my friends here | of waiting passengers grew and grew so dense, 
did not expect that I should be able to go.|as we neared the exultant, triumphant eity, 
However, my “energetic” spirit came to my | that a look from the window was enough, and 
aid, and when Renate, the maid, tapped at my|one kept one’s seat, cramped and hot and 
door the next morning at the earliest of hours, | faint, almost stifled; for Germans—I suppose 
in fact, just as the old clock of the St. Johann | one may say foreigners in general—will bear 
Church was feebly chiming a broken chorale |all rather than a breath of air. The first 
to tell the still sleeping town that it was half-| question of a carriage-full of people on starting 
past three, I awoke with the immediate con-|is “From which side does the wind blow ? ” 
sciousness that I was about to start on a| That window is then at once closed. Next 





| journey. “ Werden die gniidige Dame nach | follows the announcement that “es zieht noch” 


Berlin reisen?” was her first question; to| (there is still a draught), and the other window 
which, as I rubbed my eyes, I replied manfully,| is also shut. This was the case on Thursday, 
“Ja wohl!” All the same I felt terribly weak | although the carriage within was like the Black 









and ill, and my head had not ceased aching. 
As soon as the willing Renate had made a fire 
and boiled some water, which she brought to 
me in about five minutes, thanks to the powers 
of a foreign kitchen apparatus, I made myself 
a cup of beef tea from that concentrated meat you 
got for me at Fortnum and Mason’s, and thus 
fortified I managed to put myself in travelling 
array, and'to give myself an air of tolerable well- | 
ness by the time good Sister F came up to| 


say that we ought to be starting, if indeed I! 











Hole of Calcutta, and the air without heavy 
and warm as the steam from a baker’s oven. 
It was only when I looked, I suppose, as white 
as a dormouse, and the lady opposite to me as 
red a lobster,—contrary effects from the same 
cause !—that at last we were allowed to open 
one window, at first partly and then altogether. 
I vowed within myself never to travel in a 
damen coupée again. Cigar smoke, much as I 
detest it, is preferable to this stifling atmo- 
sphere. Besides this, unselfish as woman is 


were going atall. She would have liked to have | by nature, a set of women in a ladies’ carriage 
kept me back even at the last minute, for I ‘abroad are each and all selfish for themselves, 
believe she had great misgivings that if ever I) whereas “selfish mankind” comes out in a 
left Danzig she might never see me again, or | kind and helpful light. What rushes were not 
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at least not for as many years as have elapsed 
since we parted at Neuwied. However, I 
promised to take a return ticket, and to be 
back on Tuesday night; and so, you see, here | 
I am. 

But what a journey that was! I was still 
weak and ill, the day proved stiflingly hot,—a 








made, at risk of neck and-loss of train, to pro- 


cure a craught of seltzer water or a saidel of 


Konigsberger for an exhausted wife or sister 


or a famishing, thirsty child! As we proceeded, 
these luxuries became more and more difficult 
to procure, as the waiting masses at each sta- 
tion grew denser. 


I was half dead with faint- 


sudden change from the cold weather we had | ness, when in the rush for places a young girl 


had,—and the train, which was gigantic, and | 
drawn by three engines, increased at every 
station. To add to the confusion, other home- 





ward-bound trains met us, wreathed and gar-| you no cordial ? 
landed, filled with huzzaing troops arriving | water?” 
I felt like the man who lay beside the pool, 


from France. Military bands greeted them at 


got into our carriage, breathless and thankful 
to have found one. 
krank ?” she said before she sat down. “ Have 


* Die Dame is wohl sehr 


Would you like a glass of 
“Yes, indeed, if I could get it.” 


the platforms, and every hand at the refresh- | but had no one to put him into it, for I heard 
ment departments was engaged in supplying | the trickling of a well or fountain almost oppo- 
them with beer and bread, or smoking coffee | site to our carriage. 
carried out in great wooden pails. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the | 


However, the young girl 


begged a tumbler from one passenger, and 
from the window reached it to a friend in the 
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crowd, and in another minute it was at my lips, 
and I was retreshed and revived. That ‘ glass 
of cold water” was a precious gift at the 
moment. In the meantime the scene below 
was a strange one. Carriages were besieged, 
and almost taken by storm. Here an old 
woman scolded and fumed, there a young one 
entreated with almost clasped hands to be 
still let in; next door to us a soldier scrambled 
up at the last moment, and was only ejected 
after a scuffle. Numbers of disappointed 
people stood upon the platform as we moved 
off, there being no further possibility of cram- 
ming them in. One could only hope for them 
that a later train would bring them on in good 
time. 

It was now past eight o’clock, and still the 
air was hot and sultry. We ought to have 
reached Berlin by 5.45, and we did not get in 
till past ten. Then the scene of confusion that 
followed, in the station and out of it! Nota 
droschke to be had! Crowds trying to get 
hold of those already engaged, or to cram 
themselves and their baggage into the omni- 
buses as they drove up. I tried for a place 
also in one of them, but in vain, they were 
besieged and taken by force. Might was right 
here. I applied to a railway official, and to a 
flyman, and to a Dienstmann for advice, but all 
that they could do was to shrug their should- 
ers, say I should never find a vehicle, and that 
it was a very long way to the Konigsgraetzer 
Strasse. I was really in despair, for although 
I was told that an omnibus would take me near 
it, an old man who stood by added, “ Bat you 
would have to cross the Linden, and that is no 
place for you at this time of night alone, 
Fraulein.” I never can get my more dignified 
matronly title, as you know, and every acquaint- 
ance with whom I am seen is supposed to be 
“die Mama!” At last a friendly droschke- 
driver said pleasantly that if I walked ona 
piece I might meet with a carriage disengaged. 
This being the most hopeful suggestion I had 


|| as yet heard, I followed it out. But droschken, 


whether full or empty, all drove past quickly, 
already hired. I was tired, and it was still so 
hot, and I was loaded with my luggage, small 
as it was, besides being a very little frightened 
at finding myself alone in the great strange 
town, with a possibility of having to walk more 
than two miles further, and not reach Miss 
W *s house perhaps before midnight. 
Some people in a shop where I asked conceri- 





| ing the possibility of obtaining a droschke, 


held up their hands and exclaimed, “ Ach, 
liebe Zeit— sie haben noch so weit!” and bade 
me try at the next Platz. One likes compan- 
ions in misfortune, therefore it kept up my 
courage a little to find a string of travellers 


with bags and baggage before and behind me; 
but these gradually diminished, moving off in 
their own various directions. 

I was in a curious state of not being quite 
sure as to whether to enjoy the queerness of 
my position or to despair at its inconvenience. 
As I went on, perhaps the latter inclined to 
preponderate. Just as my heart was at its 
faintest I espied a large open droschke and pair 
getting ready at the door of alivery stable. A 
middle-aged lady and gentleman had already 
seated themselves, and two other gentlemen 
were on the point of following. One stood with 
the door in his hand, giving directions to the 
driver. A small, curly-headed street Arab, 
| with bare feet and elbows out, but with an 
open countenance that reminded me of the 
little Gavroche in “Les Miserables,” was 
handing up a bag, “ Wollen sie auch-mit?” 
he asked, as I stood wavering as to whether I 
should beg to be allowed to join this party. 
“Are they going near the Konigsgraetzer 
Strasse?” I asked. “Yes, yes,’ he said, 
eagerly, “that one is.” Ithen turned to the 
Herr who still stood with the door in his hand, 
speaking to the coachman, and with a slight 
bow to the travellers already seated, and a 
tone that implied, “circumstances warrant the 
liberty,” said, “ Wollen sie sich einer einzelnen 
Dame erlauben?” The coachman at once, 
with a quick ear for his own advantage, looked 
round and said “ Where do you want to go?”’ 
“To the Konigsgraetzer Strasse.” “So!—lI 
am driving past there—get up only.” I did 
not wait for any further permission, but was 
quickly in my place, only too thankful for this 
unexpected turn of affairs. I paid the man my 
share of the fare, and after a long drive through 
streets full of cannon and flags and decorations 
for the morrow, the fresh scent of pine-wreaths 
and evergreen pervading the air, I was in due 
time set down in front of 10, Konigsgraetzer 
Strasse, and ran in between two gun-carriages, 
thankful at finding the door still cpen, and 
light in the house. 

I made my way through the vorder-haus, 
crossed the court to the wing, scaring two 
cats, a black and a white one, from their mid- 
night mousing, ascended to Miss W ’s flat 
and rang the bell. She and the maid imme- 
diately opened to me. They had just given 
me up, and were going to bed. Miss W—— 
thought I had either not come at all, or that not 
being able to get on, I had taken a bed at the 
railway hotel. It is very much indeed to be 





I should have got one had I tried for it. 
Every bed in the place had been pre-engaged 
weeks before, and hundreds of thalers were paid 
for rooms for the following day from the win- 


















doubted, from all we have heard since, whether | 
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dows of which the entry of the troops could be 
seen. The little apothecary at the corner near 
Miss W. "3 was offered a thousand thalers 
by Lord Augustus Loftus for the use of his 
balcony on the occasion, and he was mad with 
vexation because he had already let it to some- 
one else for two hundred. A young woman in 
the train told me that her brother had only 





| lately taken a shop under the Linden, and that 


he liad let the windows above it for four hun- 
dred thalers, which would almost pay his rent. 
“People will make their harvest now,” she 
said. 
Berlin and its glories, especially at such a time, 
for she had never been further away from her 


native place, Danzig, than to Jaeschkenthal, a | 
village about five miles off, whither on Mid- | 


summer’s Day the yonth of Danzig congregate 
for sports, jumping at sausages, dancing, 
greasy-pole climbing, and other rustic enter- 
tainments ; and she had only once been on a 
railway before. Ithought she would not easily 
forget this journey ! 

How glad I was of the tea and cold meat 
that Miss W—— and her maid speedily pro- 
vided for me! and how more than glad was I 
to lay myself down in the little white bed on 
one side of Miss W—-—’s room, partitioned off 
by a tall Spanische-wand, as they call those 
fulding screens here. She had tried to get 
me aroom in several houses, but in vain, so 
she had kindly resorted to this plan. It is 
very odd that in this part of the world, whether 
in private houses or hotels, no upper sheets are 
provided for the beds; nothing but just the 
divvet or eider-down, which to the uninitiated 
is a very slippery and unstable covering. 
However, this night nothing was amiss; 
nothing disturbed my unbroken sleep. 

We were up betimes. At seven o'clock all the 
world was already in the streets. We had break- 
fastas soon as we could get bread. Themaid had 
to go three times to the baker’s, for it was all sold 
out twice over, and when we got some of the 
third baking it was just hot from the oven. 
Milk there was none to be had. The Berliners 
never had known such a state of friendly 
siege. We got out as soon as possible; for my 
place on the Tribune was still to be found and 
taken. Having looked at two or three posi- 





I wondered what she would think of 





} 


also enjoying the shade as long as possible, and 
who seemed to be interested in finding that as 
a foreigner I had come so far for the Hinzug. 
[ said that I was very Prussian in my senti- 
ments, so far as the war and my liking for the 
nation was concerned; to which one of the 
ladies replied with a genial smile, pointing to 
my muslin garibaldi of broad black and white 
stripes, “ Yes, indeed, one can see that. You 
wear our colours.” I was glad that I had hap- 
pened to bring it with me. I had really put 
it on because the heat was so excessive that 
one could bear nothing heavier. 

Presently we wereinterrupted inour chit-chat, 
and there was a general move towards the 
stairs of the Tribune, as the cheerful strains of 
passing music were heard. It was the trade 
unions’ bands and clubs on their way to their 
stands, for these lined the whole length of the 
via triwmphalis at intervals, beginning with 
the machine-makers at the entrance from the 
Tempel-hofer Feld, where the march commen- 
ced, and ending with the Great Berlin Kampf- 
genossen-verein”’ and volunteer rifle-corps, in 
front of the Imperial palace. The intermediate 
unions and trades were more than I can name 
here,—butchers, basket-makers, smiths and 
carpenters, bookbinders and _ confectioners, 
barbers and stocking weavers, all with their 








various implements of office, gilt and silver or | 


gaily coloured, held high aloft on staves 
adorned with flags and ribbons. The brewers 
had a golden cask, surrounded by a number 
of smaller ones; the masons a miniature bar- 
row and mortar-hod, a ladder and trowel; the 
hat-makers ever so many little hats and caps 
of every imaginable shape. Just in front of us 


‘the fishmongers had their place, and their 


tions, at last we selected a seat on the large | 


gallery erected in the grounds of the Royal 
Porcelain Works. One reason for our prefe- 


| rence was that it was nearly opposite to the | 
balcony to which Miss W—— was invited in 


the house of a friend. Here then she left me 
under the welcome shade of the trees till it 
should be time to mount the unsheltered gallery 
to see the procession. I soon made friends 


with a pleasant family of Germans, who were children, the Princess Friedrich Karl, her three 


company was the prettiestof all. They looked 
like a fairy scene in a Christmas pantomime. 
The deep, clear blue sky overhead, and the 
sparkling music from their band enhanced 
perhaps the effect of green and golden out- 
spread nets, large and small and of every 
shape, glistening in the sun, and interspersed 
with tridents and Neptunes and sea-nymphs 
and dolphins, boats and silvery lobster-baskets. 
Whilst I was still quite engrossed in making 
all this out and in admiring the variegated 
scene below me,—people and flags and festoons 
and flowers, all one motley mass of gaiety and 
colour—a cry was heard, and a gradually grow- 
ing shout, which presently resolved itself into 
the announcement, “The Empress-queen! the 
Kaiserinn !” and five open carriages, each 
drawn by six beautiful horses, followed one 
another in quick succession, but not too quickly 
to allow of their several occupants being recog- 
nised,—the Queen, the Crown Princess, her 
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sweet-looking, fair young daughters, and other 
ladies of the Prussian Court, which numbers 
countless princely members. The Empress was 
all in white—the emblem of peace. A silken 
striped Turkish burnouse draped her shoulders 
in light folds, and a small white parasol trimmed 
with fluttering swan’s-down did not hide her 
face from the crowds so anxious tosee it. To- 
day at all events she was popular, whatever 
she may be at other times. She is said to say 
of herself that she can never do anything right. 
Her unpopularity, however, must be of a nega- 


her... What I did remark was that I heard her 
scarcely ever named at all. The Crown Prin- 
cess is often spoken of. There are two parties 
—for and against her. ll allow her to be an 
upright, true-hearted, practical woman; and | 
one speaker will tell you how much she is | 
beloved, while the next will observe that she is | 
too economical, or too decided, or too opinion- 
ated, and so forth; that in visiting the lazarettos 
and hospitals she was so particular and given | 
to fault-finding that she set the ladies crying. 

I dare say her English ideas of neatness and | 
order may have been too much for them; but | 

at the same time they must have been very | 
good for the men ; and if nothing worse can be | 
said of her, she will live down such small 
blame as this. I am charmed with the Crown | 
Prince, and like what I see of him more and 

more. Nothing but good is reported of him. | 
He is thought, however, not to be of a very 
firm character, and that one day he will be 
biassed by his consort. That is the gravest 
inuendo that can be got up against him, and as 
the world cannot move round without inuendos | 
of one kind or another, I think he comes out 








'of black and white ribbon. 


the Emperor was to meet his victorious troops, 
and greet their entry into the capital, a pause 
followed, during which I had again time to look 


One was a German home from Mexico, fresh 
from the peace rejoicings of his countrymen in 
New York; he had reached the Fatherland a 
few days before, and travelled quickly to Berlin 
to be present there on this great eventful day. 
Another had come all the way from the far 
| North-east—from Konigsberg. Opposite to 
me was a great house belonging to some Graf 





tive kind, for I never heard a syllable against | or baron, every window of which was filled with 


gaily-dressed ladies and children, whose hands 
were full of flowers to throw to the troops as 
they passed. In the balcony where Miss 
W-—-—- sat was a young lady in white, the 
daughter of the house, wearing the red cross 
badge on her arm, and on her breast the 
medallion presented by Queen Augusta to the 
self-denying workers in the military hospitals 
and barracks. It hangs from an Ordens Band 
The one side is 


| gold with the initial “A,” and a regal crown 


|surmounting it; the reverse is silver, bearing 
the inscription, “Arbeit fiir das Vaterland.” 
The street below was lined with the quietest, 
most well-behaved of crowds. No shoving or 


| pushing or scolding of police was needed,— 


perfect order was preserved from beginning to 
end, There was not even the never-failing 
rough laugh of an English mob when a solitary 
dog happened to run along the line in search 
of his lost master. The consequence was that 
the dog’s demeanour also was perfectly tranquil 
and self-possessed, and one felt quite taken by 
surprise at the difference between the behaviour 
of a Berlin dog in a crowd and that of a Lon- 






about me, and to chat with my neighbours. | 




















don cur. The line of march was one continued 
succession of flags—red, white and black, blue |, 
and amber and green, starred and striped and | 
chequered, every pole was surmounted by a | 
Prussian and imperial eagle, with the name of | 
a battle fought and won; and from staff to staff 
and across the street hung festoons of ever- 
green. This was the Sieges Strasse—the via 
triumphalis. It was well that there was plenty 
to divert one,and occupy the mind and thoughts, 
or fears of a sunstroke might have taken pos- 
session of one in a strong degree. It was now 
midday, and the burning unclouded rays des- 
cended full upon our unprotected heads. Para- 
sols were of little use to shelter them. Feverish 
thirst seemed the prevailing epidemic, and so 
many saidels of Konigsberger were drunk, and 
still called for, that at last the casks in the 
garden below seemed to be exhausted, and 
the waiters appeared with the trays of iced 
water instead. This was seized with equal 
eagerness, and yet people gasped and longed 


of the mélée pretty well. But I am an enthu- 
siast for him, and when I got a bow from him 
all to myself the other day, as he passed me on 
foot between his own palace and the king’s, I 
was transported for the moment to some place 
near the seventh heaven. Moltke is my next 
hero. . I delight in sitting in the Reichstag and 
watching his calm countenance. 

But now the royal ladies and their carriages 
have driven on, and the huzzas have for a 
moment ceased, only to rise again with a louder 
and more excited swell, mingled with the 
national anthem, for the Kaiser comes! The 
much-loved and venerated old king, a monarch 
of whom his people may indeed well be proud. 
Here he rides,—the stately, grand old warrior 
who has already passed his seventy-third birth- 
day,—sitting his horse as if he were part of it, 
firm and:upright, between the Crown Prince 
and Prince Friedrich Karl, the “ Red Prince” 
of the war. These and the suite having passed, 
on ‘their way to the Tempelhofer Feld, where 
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| and necks, and shoulders, elegant bouquets, 
| half an ell in diameter, became shields of un- 
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for more. Soon after twelve o’clock, amidst | bunches of blossoms were stuck into the saddle 
the ringing of all the bells in town, the tri-| before and behind, and spiked upon rifle and 
umphing host began to appear at the further | | sabre, and many a courtly, knightly greeting of 
end of the broad, long Konigsgraetzer Strasse. | acknowledgment was given, and many a dame of 
From our position we could see quite a mile | | mark smiled rosily, with high-beating heart, as 


up and down. A shimmer of bayonets and 


spiked helmets, and now they are approaching. | 
Hurrahs begin to reach us, the music of the | 
| held upon it. 
The sympathetic spirit, that is inborn | 


Fischer-verein tunes up, and unites with the 
tones of the military band. First of all rides | 
the President of Police, with a detachment of | 
riflemen. Then follows the ancient Field-Mar- | 
shal Graf Wrangel, who is greeted with half- | 
amused, half-affectionate cheers as Papa 
Wrangel! Vater Wrangel ! The good old man | 
is long past eighty, but he will not retire—still 
goes about in his white cuirassier uniform | 
everywhere, and likes to consider himself 
liable for service. 
difficulty that the king kept him from assuming 
the command of the army in the field during the 
late war, he being really quite past work. Iam 
glad that the king does not, however, 
the old servant's faithful deeds of yore, and 
that on the day of the entry he sent him the 
diamond star and cross of the “Gross-Comthur 
des Haus-Ordens von Hohenzollern,” whatever 
that may be, with a kind little note saying that 
he hoped the general would live to wear it long | 
in remembrance of the great day, and of his 
own long services; that he was the oldest and 
highest officer remaining from the time of the | 
king, his father, Wilhelm III., and one of the | 
first and earliest Knights of the Iron Cross, 
who had this day stood around that king’s 
memorial, and he wished to bestow upon him 
a distinction by which the world might see 
that the son remembered the faithful service 
rendered to the father. The signature ran,— 
“Your true and devoted King William.” 

With Graf Wrangel rode the Austrian 
Field-Marshal Von Gablentz, and a Russian 
general, and then a brilliant assemblage of 
officers, among whom were reckoned names 
that ranked high in the late war. All were 
richly decorated with honourable insignia, but 
these could scarce be seen through the mass 
of flowers, which almost had the air of weigh- 
ing them down with their bright burden. And 
still wreaths flew through the air, and were 
caught upon bayonet points, still bouquets 
were cast from windows and carried aloft upon 
spear ends, still came branches of laurel and 
oak to be placed in the breast or at the saddle- 
bow, for at last garlands hung around helmets 


usual kind for these stout warriors, youthful 
and middle-aged, bronzed and fair. The horses 


It was with the greatest | 
'and Lieutenant-General von Rosenberg Grusz- | 
| ezynski, Prince George, the Saxon Crown Prince 
‘and General Fabrice, the Commanders and 
forget | 
|immediately preceding the King ride Prince 





her lord or suitor,or favourite heropassed beneath 
her window, and looking up, waved high his 
glittering weapon, the love-token caught and 
It was a stirring and exciting 
scene. 
more or less in every living creature, was 
‘wrought to its highest pitch. One felt with 
| thankfulness that the righteous cause had won, 
and rejoiced with eyes now moist with emotion, 


| now bright with the reflected enthusiasm of all 


This waxes louder and louder as the 
procession moves forward. Here are the 
Governor-Generals TF ield-Marshal Herwartz 
von Bittenfield, General Vogel von Falkenstein, 


around. 

















Commanders-in-Chief of the late army. Then | 


Bismarck, in his dark-blue double-breasted 
coat, with yellow collar, Count Moltke, Minister 
of War, and General von Roon, now also made 
Count. Behind the King and Kaiser came 


the Crown Prince of Germany and Prince 


| Frederick Charles, and the other princes of the 


royal house, amongst them the little twelve 
years old heir-presumptive, a fair young boy 


in the bear-skin cap and red fez of the hussars. | 
It is impossible to give any idea of the re- | 


ception of the old king, and his ministers, and 
brilliant suite. Handkerchiefs were waved, 


cheers rose high, hands were clapped, flowers | 


danced in the air, doves, black and white | 
plumaged, serene with the emblem of peace in | 


their bills, were let fly from ladies windows. 
Miss W—-—’s young friend, Fraulein K—— 
dropped a bouquet, which the King caught 
upon his sword. He looked up, and bowed 
his thanks to the fair donor. She deserved 
them, for she had worked for seven long winter 
months among the sick and wounded of his 
army. ‘The kind old man would fain give no 
one pain. He looked above and about, and 
below and around him at every step, and 
grected his “children” continually. The 
Crown Prince the same, of whom it was after- 
wards said, “none knew better than he how 
to salute with the sabre in courtly fashion.” 
He is a princely-looking man, of princely de- 
meanour, albeit he prefers a simple quiet life 
to the stir and state of court and camp. But 
now there is no more time for disquisition or 
discursive talk. The troops have entered the 
triumphing city, and are marching in quick 


were wreathed about ears, and neck, and frontlet, | time up the long straight avenue of flags and 
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festoons, and rows of captured cannon. We 
see them coming first by the glitter of a host 
of bayonets, crossing, and glancing, and gleam- 
ing in the sun, and now they tramp nearer, 
and now thcy pass by us, now beating time 
with their arms to the inspiriting music, now 
shouting “ Hurrah, Hoch!” to the bystanders, 
then stretching out their hands thankfully for 
the glass of water or flagor of wine that one 
of these reaches to them. It is never drank 
out, but always passed on to a comrade, and 
sometimes the whole row of six or more take 
each a draught, an act of unselfish good- 
fellowship, that can be best prized by those 
who experienced the heat of that day, better 
still by those who know what is the fatigue of 
a quick march of many hours duration, under 
such a sun. 

Here and there the Liebchen, of a year ago, 
before the war broke out, is discovered in the 
crowd, and drawn into the procession to walk 


_ with her Herzensmann as far as her strength 
| will hold out, a long way, perhaps, supported 


| in step with her husband. 


by his arm and her own happy pride. 
we see a young “ Marketenderinn” in the 
scarlet cap and vest of the regiment, marching 
She is greeted 


| with many a good-natured cheer, to which she 


| phalanx of trophies passes by. 








replies with condescending waves of her hand. 
But see! all is forgotten as this imposing 
Eighty-one 
eagles, a mass of flags and standards all taken 
from the enemy, some in such thick fight that 
little but the staff remains, or a rag of the 
pennon. These honourable insignia of victory 
are borne by sub-officers of the various regi- 
ments — Prussian, Bavarian, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse and North-German. The jubi- 
lation finds no bounds. The bands play “ Hurrah 
Germania,” and ‘“ Was ist des Deutschen Vater- 
land.” More flowers are thrown, more wreaths 
are caught. The first regiment of guards has 
passed, a proud corps; and now follows battalion 
on battalion. Sharpshooters alternate with gre- 
nadiers and riflemen, then comes a combined 
battalion, composed of men picked from the 
regiments of the whole German army ; as far as 
possible, wearers of the iron cross, and all chosen 
for good conduct and character ;—a brilliant 


Here. 


bearskin caps, beneath which some young fair 
faces looked quite boy-like, in spite of their 
honours and decorations, that told of battles 
fought and won. 

And now the prettiest sight of all,—a regi- 
ment of Uhlans (please pronounce the w short, 
and the a long), lightly armed, well mounted, 
all handsome, well-made, lithe young men, 
with a bright glance and steady hand. The 
rifle slung at their side, and in their right 


couched in the saddle, but the head pointed 


in the breeze. 
square-topped helmets shining in the sun, they 
looked as ifthey were moving beneath a canopy 
of black and white. ‘They were splendid young 
fellows, and I could fancy so well the scene 


light flourish of his sword (the officers do not 
carry lance and pennon) took possession of 
the French capital! 

And now whocomes here? Nota grenadier, 
as the nursery rhyme has it, not a tambour- 
major, as some one said, but a Fahnenwache, 


lo! alights in his hand. Once more he hurls 
wards, the golden staff-head always coming 
rightly home. The people make way for him, 
as he bends hither and thither, playing, as it 
were, lightly with the splendid toy, and per- 
forming more and more brilliantly the more he 
is applauded, from house-top, and garret, bal- 
cony and gutter. It would seem as if the 
armed hosts of Germany would never have 
done marching. 
in continuous stream—two-and-forty thousand 
chosen representatives of the Fatherland’s good 
troops. When any corps came by that had 
done particular service, or suffered very greatly, 
the wreaths, and flowers, and acclamations 
vied with one another more thanever. Some- 














motley assemblage, received with hearty acclama- 
tion. Here is the North-German Pickelhaube, 
the Bavarian helmet and plume, the Kappi of 
the Wiirtemberger, and uniforms scarlet, sky- 
blue, green, white and purple—a mixed medley, 


times a light-hearted young fellow, carried 
away by the excitement, would cry out from 


the ranks, “ Dreimal hoch fiir die Madchen!” | 


while another would flourish his sabre over 
his head, and a third would bend his arm 





telling of German unity. Then more music 
and new battalions in never-ceasing lines, a 
flash of bayonets, a blaze of sabres, then 
squadrons of horse, with heavy arms and 
breastplates, hussars in their white-em- 


straight, and then work it back and forwards 
from his shoulder-socket in time to the music, 
like a wooden soldier on a trellis. All were in 
good spirits, but away from the line of march, 





broidered, close-fitting uniform, and becoming 


withdrawn for the time from their own homes, 





hand grasped the formidable lance, the staff 


it as by legerdemain, and swiftly it flies up- | 


On, on they continue tocome | 


sharply at the elbow, stick up his sword quite | 





straight aloft, its small pennon waving lightly | 
As they ride on, their fanciful | 


described by the Times correspondent, on that | 
sunshiny morning of March in Paris, when | 
the young Uhlan officer rode up the Champs | 
Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, and with a | 


in white, girded with a crimson scarf, his loose | 
sleeves confined at the wrists with a band of || 
red. He throws the silken flag twenty feet | 
high, it makes a neat somersault in the air,and || 
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perhaps to quieter streets, or even from te whole square, known as the Lust Garten, was 
town itself, were sad and mournful hearts—| filled with the troops surrounding their king, 
one dare not think how many. They would! with heads uncovered, while the Vicar-General 
not stay to damp the general joy, but how) of the Army spoke a short prayer, and the 
could they participate in it? Hearts deprived | cathedral choir chanted a chorale. Then the 
of their best and dearest in this world, in the| Kaiser gave the sign, and the canvass fell 
cruel course of the great war, of which this | from the equestrian figure of his father, whose 
triumph was the end. 
thing I have ever beheld was a house, Unter | on this day. 

den Linden, in the very midst of the gayest | The thunder of cannon announced the event 
of decorations and brilliant illuminative pre-| to the multitude, the national hymn was played 
parations, hung with only the black and white by the bands, and the loud huzzaing only ceased 
colours of Prussia, and long streamers of crape,| when the tones of the chorale “Nun danket 
with the words in white immortelles, “ Vergisst Alle Gott,” were heard chanted forth by the 
nicht die theure Todten!” What a volume choir, when they were gradually taken up by 
of the past and its sad truths it told! the whole assembled people. As the last 

But what more shall I tell you to give you words, “ Lob sei Inm immerdar”—*To Him 
a real idea of the sights of that day? Regi- 
ment after regiment has passed by, two-and- 
forty thousand men in all, and cannon innumer- 
able, their proud booty with them, rattling by 
two abreast on heavy gun-carriages drawn by 
six horses. On one sits a jaunty little Market- | 
enderinn, fatigued with the march. It 
already nearly half-past four, and they have 
still to reach the Brandenburg Gate, to pass 
beneath its four bronzed horses, which once 
Napoleon I. bore off to Paris, but was made to 
return again, and then to march through the 
Linden Allée, whose shade will indeed be very 
welcome to them to-day, and on to the Lust 
Garten, where the memorial monument of 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. was uncovered. 

When the Emperor reached the Branden- 
burg Gate, he was greeted by sixty-three 
young maidens, of good family and good 
looks, dressed in true German, so-called 
Gretchen-costume, short skirts, bodices cut | 
square, and hair unadorned, hanging down 
the back in two long thick plaits. Anything 
French about dress or coiffure was strictly pro- 
hibited. One ofthese young ladies, the daugh- 
ter of a Professor of the University, stepped 
forth, and addressed him in a poetical effusion. 

A laurel crown was presented, the Emperor 
thanked the fair young speaker graciously, 
and moved on, to be stayed again by an oration 
of praise and thanksgiving from the Birger- 
meister. Congratulatory telegrams, at the 
moment received from Viennea and Marburg 
were also presented. Then the triumphant 
procession continued its way, in its midst, as 
I have hitherto forgotten to say, the members 
of the Sanitary Corps, with the red cross 
badge on arms or breast, the hard-working the last!” 
doctors, and brave-hearted Feld Prediger, with; Perhaps the story has already reached you 
the violet stripe on their sleeves. All these of Prince Bismarck and the glass of lemonade. 
were received with loud applause. 'Having drunk it, seated on horseback as he 

The uncovering of the statue must have| was, he reached down the glass to an attendant, 
been a fine and impressive sight, when the | when an enthusiast patriot in the crowd, or 





lips, the masses broke up, the old king took 
leave of the surrounding officers, and rode to 
his palace, while the troops disappeared in 
detachments to their quarters. 

The streets, however, did not empty. There 
were many attractions in their gay and mani- 
fold decorations, and in the evening they were 
to be illuminated with many a strange and 
piquante device. Between the shadowy trees 
of the fine Linden Allée, pedestals bearing 
fire-urns and torch-holders had been erected, 
and upon the base of these all the 191 official 
despatches from the seat of war were posted 
in their order, according to date, from July of 
last year to March of this. Interspersed 
amongst them and all about were many proverbs 
and “ mots,” and texts and verses well-chosen 
and telling. 


is 


June 26, 1871.—I left off with the end of 
the entry of the troops into Berlin. I hope 
the long story did not tire you as much as 
the protracted march did the soldiers. One 


Gravellotte—one of the severest in the whole 
war—was nothing to it! Prince Albrecht 
fainted, and is said to have had a very slight 
attack of paralysis, from the fatigue and the 
heat; but he was in ill-health before. Seven 
of the men fainted, and one slipped off his 
horse just before the king; but that was the 
utmost extent of the contretemps of the day, 
which is really wonderful, when one thinks of 
the scene. The brave old Kaiser never flagged. 
When the last man marched past, he exclaimed, 
“ Schade dass es der Letzte ist! ”’—“ Pity ’tis 
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be praise for ever!” died away upon their | 


poor fellow said that the day of the Battle of | 





The most touching| memory he had so suitably chosen to honour | 
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upon a tribune near at hand, cried aloud, “Ten 
thalers for the glass from which the greatest 
man in the world has drunk!” The glass, 
however, was pocketed, and walked off with— 
probably to become a fund of wealth for the 
possessor. Bismarck is said to have smiled 
with some amusement at the scene, and the 
man’s acuteness. 

By ten o'clock that same evening all the 
Hoéchsten and Allerhochsten Herrschaften, as 


| the papers say, that is, king, queen, princes 





and princesses, and officers, were out and about 
in the streets, admiring the illuminations, and 
received with acclamation by the people. 

I had rested and refreshed myself with tea 
and a nap, and then went ont also, accompanied 
by Miss W *s maid. She was herself 
thoroughly knocked up, and could do no more. 
One would not have cared to be out in London 
streets on the night of a public rejoicing with 
only a female servant in attendance; but here 
it was quite possible. The people were quiet 
and well-behaved, interested in examining the 
clever devices, and intent on reading their 
mottoes, and the only places where there was 
any eager crowding to get first was where one 
of these was especially good or brilliant. 

A police order had been issued that no 
carriages or vehicles should be used in the 
streets after dark, and this greatly tended to 
the general comfort and well-being. The city 
itself was one blaze of light, gas torches, stars 
and crowns vied in splendour with coloured 
oil lamps of every possible hue and arrange- 
ment. These again with variegated Chinese 
lanterns of all sizes and forms, from the large 
handsomely painted ones which lighted the 
arcade of the Crown Prince’s palace, to the 
many little striped balls which danced among 
the foliage of the Linden. There was scarcely 
a window in which wax-tapers did not burn, 
and no house that was not decorated. It was 
sad enough to notice, in the midst of the 
universal tokens of joy and triumph, the French 
Embassy bare and blank, every shutter closed, 
deserted by its rightful inhabitants, and the 
French banners waving in front of it, the 
property of the enemy. Since Count Benedetti 
left the mansion for Ems, there on the public 
promenade to insult the Prussian king, its 
rooms have remained unoccupied. He never 
returned. They say that a new ambassador 
has been appointed, but naturally he would 
not move into residence until this day was 
past. 

The various ministerial abodes, the Prince’s 
Palace, where, singular to say, since the day 
before, a flight of strange doves had taken up 
theirquarters, the Arsenal, University, Museum, 
and other public buildings were all beautifully 











lighted up, thousands of tapers shining forth 
from the windows of the Imperial Schloss—all 
was lighted from the summit of its cupola to 
the basement—caused it to look like a building 
of diamonds, while the spray of the fountains 
in the Lust Garten, caught the shimmer, and 
seemed to drop jewels among the ever-changing 
crowd. 

A suppressed thousand-fold “Ach!” of 
wonder and delight, too great for louder ex- 
pression, makes us turn again, and behold the 
Schloss in a flood of crimson and golden glory, 
which includes also the gigantic, excellently 
executed statue below, representing Germany 
with her newly-found children of Alsace and 
Lorraine at her side. The pedestal of this 
temporary monument, which deserves a better 
fate than to be broken up and burnt, or cast 
aside, as perhaps it already has been, is quite 
splendid in its roughly-hewn, truthful natural- 
ness of design. In gives in alto relief a home- 
story of the war in a series of groups from the 
life, beginning with the king’s address, “ An 
mein Volk,” with a little coterie are deciphering 
on the post of a pump, and carrying one through 


the after scenes, the official document being | 


handed over to the youth whose age renders 
him “Dienst- Pflichtig,”’ the laying aside of the 
spade or the ell measure, the account-book 
or the pruning-knife, for the knapsack and 
sword. The parting with parents, wife and 
child, the battle, the arrival of the feld-post 
letter, the hospital tent, the return home with 
arm in sling, or crutch in hand, and so to the 
end when victory has been sounded. ‘This 
and many others of the wood and plaster 
groups were well worthy of study, both as to 
device and execution, and the people were 
moreover capable of appreciating them. 

All down the length of the Linden, Bengal 
lights were burnt, as well as immense gas- 
torches, which rendered as visible as by day 
the paintings by Alto Knille, Ewald, Von 
Verner, and Scholler, which were suspended 
between the trees at intervals. The first re- 
presented the departure of the army for the 
seat of war. Above it was inscribed in clear 
characters the king’s words on the 20th July, 
1870,—* My people will stand by me in this 
strife, as they stood by my father, now resting 
in the Lord.” Below was written,— 

“ Quarrels I avoid, 
But insult I'll not bear, 
The sword is sharp I wear.” 


On the reverse side of the picture was a sort 
of immense banner, boldly painted upon sail- 
cloth, and the words,— 


“ A heavy fist for foe’s contempt, 
An open hand for friendly grasp ; 
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A faithful heart to trust our God, 
A ready tongue to speak the truth.” 


On the poles that bore this banner were the 
first verses of the patriotic song, “ Sie sollen 
ihm nicht haben, der freien, Deutschen Rhein.” 

_The second picture represented the union of 
the German forces, with the king’s words, 
“ All Germany stands united as never before,” 
and below the motto— 


“ South and north, 
One in sword and word.” 


The next great picture represented battle and 
victory, with the king’s words to his soldiers, 
“Ever remember that a true sense of honour, 
good fellowship, bravery, and obedience renders 
an army great and victorious.” Beneath was 
inscribed, “The Lord our God will be with our 
righteous cause,” and atv the back the strangely 
applicable verses of Riickerts :— 


“Und also ist es dem geschehen, 
Dass wie von einem Wetterschlag, 
Eh’ man die Hand hat ziicken sehen, 
Der, den sie traf am Boden lag : 
Und wir bekennen laut und offen ; 
Es ist der Herr, der ihn getroffen.” 


Then came an allegorical picture of “Germania,” 
with another motto taken from the old king’s 
despatches, and all sorts of verses in honour of 
the present union, winding up with the 
words,— 


‘‘ Of all the lands upon the globe 
I love the German best ; 
It boasts not precious stones nor gold, 
But men of valour, corn, and wine, 
And maidens true and faithful.” 


The last banner represented “ Peace,” sur- 
rounded with all its attendant blessings of 
love, and joy, and plenty. It bore the inscrip- 
tion, “ May the German war, which has been so 
gloriously carried on, be followed by a no less 
glorious peace.” The Emperor’s words on 
March 21st of this year. The motto taken 
from one of Uhland’s poems :— 
‘And are not then the men 
Industrious, honest, and upright, 
Capable in times of peace, 
Brave when they needs must fight ?”’ 
On the poles was a verse from Hans 
Koster :—- 
‘Raise our hearts to God, 
Who has given both 
Victory and peace.” 
Then the Emperor’s words, “ Providence be 
thanked, who has willed that we should be the 


March 5th.1871. And “The German princes 
and people are united by a common cause to 
one kingdom,” May 31st, 1871. 

All down the sides of the Linden Allée were 
erected so-called “Ehren Saiilen fiir die fried- 
lichen Krafte im Kriege und wihrend des 
Krieges.”’ Pillars on which were celebrated the 
virtues of the railway, the telegraph, post, &c. 
&c., and their aid in the time of war. For 
example, on that erected in honour of the rail- 
way was the couplet,— 

“ Your diligence was iron, 

Upon your iron roads,”’ 

followed by the verse,— 

‘You helped to success 
With bringing and fetching 
The warrior here, 

The food for him there ; 
The gift for the healthy, 
The leech for the sick, 
3y sunrise and sunset 
Nor resting nor sleeping. 


A verse from Proverbs was chosen for the 
telegraph, with the two couplets :— 
“ Kurz und klar, 
Warm und wahr.” 
“ Hundert Siege berichtet, 
Alle erfechten, Keiner erdichtet.’’ 

This latter took my fancy greatly. The 
French certainly could not have boasted of 
such vérité vraie in their telegrams ! 

The “ field-post,” the soldier’s delight, and 
comfort of the “old folks at home,” had its 
honourable mention too, in various quips and 
quirls of doggrel verse; such as this, for ex- 
ample :— 

‘ No more tobacco smoke ; 
The last cigar let out. 
Hurrah for the postillion ! 
Give—give the letters here!’ 


an eager open-mouthed little coterie, whether 
around the far-away camp fire, or the beer- 
bedaubed table of the village inn, or the 
cottage hearth and grossvater’s-stuhl of the old 
grandfather, as the postillion with his letter- 
bag dashes up the ill-paved street with the 
letter-bag at his saddle-bow! 

The Liebes-gaben, or Christmas-gifts were 
remembered in the motto, “ Love is an inven- 
tive spirit,” and the stanza— 
‘“‘ Christmas tapers found a way 

Through battle’s storm, and lent their ray 
To whisper to us thoughts of love, 
In hearts below, and Heaven above.” 


The Ehrensaiile of the army chaplains 





instruments of such great historical events,” 


bore as motto the text, Isaiah lxiv. 13, “I will 





What a lifelike "picture is not called up of | 
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comfort you as one whom his mother com- 
forts;’’ and the first lines of Luther’s grand 
hymn, “ Ein feste Burg ist unser (tott.” 


“A strong fortress is our God, 
A firm defence and shield.” 


The doctors were greeted with the words :— 


“Where life strove with life 
You strove with death and grave, 
And eke from the dread mower 
Full many a sheaf did save,” 


The attendants on the sick were not forgotten. 
To them these two beautiful texts were ad- 
dressed,— 


‘“‘T was sick and ye visited me.’ 


‘*Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.”’ 


The Red Cross Knights of St. John were 
celebrated in the following verse, which it 
would be a pity to spoil by translating :— 


“ Acht Spitzen und ein Kreuz, 
Viel Wunden und ein Dienst, 
Viel Hinde und eine Kraft, 
Das ist Johannis-Ritterschaft.”’ 


The good feld-postmen were also thought 
of. Their pillar was marked by a picture 
representing pen and paper being brought to 
an hospital bedside, perhaps to note down the 
wounded man’s last words and wishes. 

Women’s work was gratefully acknowledged 
in the words,— 


“In tender hands 
What power lies, 
In patient work 
How great success.” 


And then— 


“ Die Hand, die giebt, ist immer reich, 
Die Hand, die triigt, ist immer weich, 
Die Hand, die halt, ist immer fest, 
Gehen, Tragen, Halten, 
Ist guter Frauen Walten.”’ 

Last, but not least, I must give the in- 
scription upon the allegorical monuments re- 
presenting Germany with Alsace and Lorraine. 
This was rather good, I thought, in the 
original :— 

“ Full of courage, 
Full of culture, 
Corn and wine, 
Iron, steel ; 

Rich in song, 
Rich in thought, 
Hail to thee! 
My Fatherland,”’ 


and so on, winding up with the couplet,— 


“ With God and with our King, 
One people, house and army.” 


I might fill pages with only a hundredth 
part of the really clever mottoes and devices 
that adorned the buildings of Berlin that day 
and night. The large coloured lamps on the 
Crown Prince’s Palace were arranged in the 
| form of the Iron Cross, and surmounted by an 
|immense eagle with outspread wings of light. 
The splendid Brandenburg gate was bathed in 
the soft, changeful hues of Bengal fire, which 
'seemed to convert the four bronze chargers 
above into real horses of the sun, while the 
figure of Victory which reined them in was 
‘crowned with electric light, which spread its 
|rays far and wide. The gigantic figure of 
| Beroliner, or Berlin, on the Belle-Alliance 
| Platz, where the troops first entered the town, 
| was also illuminated with electric flame. This 
| was rather a handsome figure, with a youthful, 
|maidenly face; at its feet the upright bears 
which belong to the Berlin arms, and from 
which it took its name, “ bear-lin.” 

On the Platz before the Brandenburg Gate 
| six tall ship-masts were erected, bearing the 
|names of the several victories over the French 
‘armies, which concluded an era in the war. 
|The entry into Paris was on the first, the 
;Subjugation of its forts on the second. On 
\the third were inscribed the battles around 
| Orleans, in which the Army of the Loire was 
routed; on the fourth the victory of Le Mans, 
/where the Army of the West was annihilated ; 
‘on the fifth that of St. Quentin (Amiens), 
which broke up the Army of the North; and 
‘on the 6th Pontarlier (Belfort), when the 
Army of the East was driven over the Swiss 
frontier. 

“As I say, oné might write on and on and 
never still complete the picture of this festive 
day. It was as splendid as the deeds it glori- 

| fied, and will be remembered in connection with 
|the men and names that wrought them. 

On the Danhofs Platz tents were erected, 
where there was a free distribution of beer, and 
wine, and refreshments, and the soldiers kept 
up the dance till the morning dawned, I 
believe, but no disorder of any kind was heard 
of. I was told that only the wives of the 
military were admitted to the dancing tent. 
| I was very glad when at last I seemed to 
have seen everything, and could go home and 
go to bed, for I was tolerably tired with the 
Strapazen, as the Germans would say, of this 
and the preceding day. 

The next afternoon there was a Gala-dinner 
at the Palace, to which all the guests of royal 








| blood, then staying in Berlin, were invited, as 
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well as the ambassadors and suites, generals] Looking down from the gallery the sight in 
and staff-officers, the Russian military deputa-|the church was a strange one. The heads 
tions, the Austrian Cavalry General Baron von | were so close that one might have walked upon 
Jablentz, the Bavarian General von der Tann,| them. Three attendants were needed to make 
the Wurtemberg General yon Baumgarten, the| way for the clergyman to the altar, from 
Ministers of State, who had attended the peace | which the first part of the service is read, and it 
negociations, the presidents of the Reichstag,|tcok so long to get him through that it was 
Dr. Simson and Furst Hohenlohe, the chaplains | late when the service began. He told Miss 
and physicians of the Regiment of Guards, the | W—-— this himself, she knows him very well. 
deputations of veterans of the Iron Cross:| I wonder whether he felt at all nervous. He 
in all, over 600 guests. The banquet was | was once shot at on a somewhat similar occasion 
served in the princely Weisser Saal, or White | by a fanatic inthecrowd. The ball entered the 
Drawing-room, so-called from its fittings—| wall behind him, and he continued the Belief 
and in the adjacent magnificent galleries and| which he was at the moment saying, and calmly 
halls, al] resplendent with gold and silver,| concluded the prayers, but when he reached the 
costly damask and paintings. I went to the) vestry afterwards he fainted. The special prayer 
Linden to see the noble party break up, and | appointed for the 18th contained the follow- 
surely none ever walked in the midst of s0| i ing sentences,—* Almighty everlasting God! 








many and rich uniforms before! The officers | | in “deep humility we adore Thee and bless Thy 
and princes, many of them, left on foot, and I} holy name. ‘Thou hast performed glorious | 
met them here, there, and everywhere, their | deeds before our eyes. When the enemy came | 


breasts ablaze with decorations. The fow | | against us, and war was upon us, we trusted in 


ladies present were chiefly in white, the Em-|Thee. Thou lookedst upon us in mercy and 


press wore a tiara of diamonds and pearls. heardest our prayer. In the day of battle 
The King had engaged the whole opera-;Thou gavest our armies victory, and we ac- 
house for the night, and so the party drove | knowledged Thy merciful aid. ‘Thou hast done 
or walked almost direct from the Schloss! more: Thou hast given peace to our boundaries, 
there. The Queen went into her palace for a| for which we prayed to Thee in faith. O Lord, 
few minutes, and I saw her return to the|our God; we now come before Thy face with 


carriage, some slight alteration having been! thanksgiving and rejoice in Thee in psalms. | 


made in her toilette, the Crown Princess did the , Forgive, for Thy dear Son’s sake, the sins that 
She drove close past me, accompanied | our people have committed in this time of war, 


same. 
The Prince passed me ; and let us recognize that Thy thoughts for us 


by the Princess Alice. 


| on foot, and bowed, touching his plumed | are thoughts of peace. Help us in the midst 








worthy of the great German empire! 


helmet. He looked very handsome. The | of peace to bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
light-blue uniform suited well his fair com- | ness, that we may glorify Thy name for ever 
plexion. Crowds of folk, visitors and natives, | and ever.” 

rich and poor, still flocked in the Linden Allée| The sermon was preached from the text, 
and everywhere in the streets admiring the| Acts ix. 31,—“Then had the churches rest 
decorations, reading the inscriptions, fighting | throughout all Judwaand Galilee and Samaria, 
over again the battles which were celebrated and were edified ; and walked in the fear of the 
by name or verse on the waving flags and} Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
standards, or congratulating themselves and | were multiplied.” In the course of the sermon 
each other that now their dear ones were re-;the preacher said that Germany was now 


turned to them, and the war and its partings called on to protect the peace. He admonished | 


and sorrows over. How heartily must these | earnestly to prayer and faith, and said, “ A god- 
latter have joined in the next day’s Public | | fearing people will not be put to shame.” The 
Thanksgiving and Te Deum! We were at the hymns were “Nun danket Alle Gott” and “Glory 
Dom-Kirche doors before half-past eight,—the | to God in the highest.’”” These were scarcely 
service did not begin till ten—but there was | ' ended, and the concluding g prayer said, when the 
already a dense crowd standing there. When | roar of cannon echoed along the lofty roof of 
the doors were opened it was extremely difficult | the great church, causing its ‘pillars and founda- 
to make one’s way through the mass of people tions to vibrate, and the trumpets and trom- 


to the seats lent to Miss W—-— for the bones mingled their deep tones with the organ, | 
occasion by a friend. However, the verger ‘and the whole congregation burst forth with | 


managed to get us to them, stimulated in his the jubilant Te Deum. It was a most thrilling 


efforts by a small plated coin. These horrid moment; the tears came to my eyes, and I saw | 


little thin bits of copper with adirty suggestion Miss w—"s lips quiver. A hundred and 
of impure silver upon them are surely not one cannon shots were fired like minute 
guns at sea, while choir and people took 
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up the thanksgiving Psalm alternately. As/ Fraulein K., the young lady whose bouquet the 
the amen died away the last shot was fired, | old king caught on his dagger point, and who 
the blessing was given, and the people| had worked so diligently and lovingly for 
gradually dispersed. Shall I ever witness| months in the Berlin lazarettos. Every one 


| such a scene ‘n my life again? It is scarcely| was full of the late events, and each had an 
' to be wished, for the effort was wrought anecdote or story of special experience to give 


by a terrible cause! During the service all |—of doves let fly, or flowers thrown, or greet- 
eyes had been many times directed towards | ings received, and so forth. At nine the next 
the royal pew, where the king and his family | morning I started on the homeward journey to 
usually sat; but it remained empty to the end, | Danzig, and falling in with some friendly 
and many a silent fear arose that the fatigues; Mennonites, had a very pleasant journey, 
of yesterday had proved too great for him; as| shortened by cheerful conversation. At the 
we left the church his carriage passed. He|Driesen junction we parted, they going to 
had been at the Garrison Church this day, | Elbing and I to Danzig, where at ten that 
pouring out his thanksgiving in the midst of! night I arrived safe, and thankful for the 
his faithful soldiers. The sermon preached|happy and interesting days I had spent. 
before him was from Exodus xy. 1—3. | Brother F—— met me at the station, and I 

And now the great Peace Festival was, in|found Sister F—— sitting up for me, with 
fact, over. The next day the Empress left to | tea already spread, and the warmest of wel- 
continue her baths at Baden Baden, andthe day|comes. We sat together till past midnight, 
after the old king was to depart for Ems. All} while I told them of all I had done and seen, 
Monday, which strangely enough proved de-/and then I bade them good-night, as I will 
terminately wet, after the brilliant days of the} you now; for we have had a long day’s outing 


rejoicing, droschkes filled the streets, loaded | in the woods, and on the shore of the Baltic, | 
with travellers for the railway stations. Iwas) picking up amber and shells, and I am very | 


invited in the afternoon with Miss W—-— to a tired.—Yours, B. B. 
coffee party, where amongst others I met 


THE FUTURE. 


I stanp on the brink of the future, Some days will be sunny and pleasant, 


Just ready to launch on its tide; Smooth sailing beneath a clear sky, 
But calm is my spirit and fearless, | When peace, as it flows like a river, 
For God will Himself be my guide; | Shall change into music each sigh; 
I cannot tell where He may lead me,— | When, full of an exqnisite fragrance, 
No mortal His plans can disclose ; Sweet breezes around me shall play, 
Enough for the child that his Father | And glimpses of home in the distance, 
Is with him wherever he goes. | Will shorten the rest of the way. 
Rough waves may encircle my vessel, I stand on the brink of the future, 
And storm-clouds may burst o’er my head; Not knowing what joys it may bring; 
But since I am safe in God’s keeping, Not knowing what griefs it is folding, 


Content to God’s promise to cling : 


Nor perils nor tempests I dread; 
For whether serene be my transit, 


For He can disperse in a moment 


The ills that my course would withstand, | Or whether it stormy may prove, 
Who holdeth the turbulent waters He never, no, never will leave me, 
Within the firm grasp of His hand. And I would confide in His love. 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD; 


OR, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XV.—THE CLOTHING CLUB. 





I rounp a Clothing Club established at C . 
There has been a strong feeling against cloth- 
ing clubs entertained for some time back. It 
has been said that while ladies take an infinite 
amount of pains and trouble to induce the 
poor to lay by their earnings for the purpose 
of obtaining clothes and blankets in a way 
which would put them to much less inconve- 
nience than expending a large sum at once, 
and while they not only promise the goods for 
them at cost price, but add something to their 
trifling savings as a premium for their pru- 
dence, yet the people benefited consider that 
they are conferring an obligation upon those who 
thus assist them, and are never contented with 
the articles which they obtain in this manner. 
There is a great deal of truth in this objection. 
There is much to discourage the efforts of the 
charitable in engaging in any work for the sake 
of their poorer neighbours, which meets often 
such an ungrateful return from those who 
profit by it. In fact, sometimes there is even 
a jealous suspicion of there being some ulterior 
advantage gained by the ladies who undertake | 
the management of the club, and the poor 
women think that they would not be pressed 
to bring their little sums every month if it could 
not be turned again by the treasurer before 
the year is out. I may be thought exaggera- 
ting the feeling of those who become members 
of a clothing club, but some of their remarks 
have reached me, and fully justify what I have 
said. 

I remember some benevolent ladies in Kent 
had established a club for the parish in which 
they lived, and had with some difficulty per- 
suaded the poor around them to come with 
their little savings to them every month or six 
weeks. ‘These they laid out in useful articles 
of dress or bedding, purchasing them at a large 
London house at cost price, and from their own 
purse adding considerably to whatever was put 
away. One day they had been busy cutting 
off and measuring yards of cloth, and calico, | 
and print, giving up freely a whole morning of 
valuable time to their occupation, and sending 
away the subscribers to their club laden with 
the accumulated product of their six months’ 
providence. When they had finished, being 
rather in a hurry, they passed out before the | 
crowd had quite dispersed, and their mortifica- | 


LIFE IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


“THE PROTOPLAST.” 


tion may be imagiried when they overheard 
one woman saying to another, ‘“ What a deal 
the Miss R *s must make by us! what 
with one thing and another I expect they turn 
a pretty penny out of this club.” And this 
being cordially assented to by the other woman, 
they began reckoning how much they would 
have given for the articles in their hands, and 
how much profit would accrue to the ladies who 
had bought them for them. Well, these things 
do deter naturally many from any scheme for 
the benefit of others; but, after all, what do we 
work for, what do we spend our time and take 
trouble for in all our dealings with our poorer 
neighbours P_ Is it to get their gratitude and 
favourable opinion of us? or is it rather to do 
them good, and to please our Master who loves 
them and us so freely? And if so, ought we 
to think slightly of any plan which affects the 
main object in view,—the assistance of our la- 
bourers wives to procure serviceable clothing 
and warm blankets in the winter season? For 
myself I had uo trial of ingratitude to contend 
with; the people of S were, I found, very 
different in character from those my friends in 
Kent had been helping; they thoroughly ap- 
preciated anything one did for them, and, in- 
stead of needing to press them to belong to the 
club, they were most anxious to be admitted 
as members of it, 

My dear friend Mrs. Y had taken the 
whole charge of the club before I went to 
C , but, at her request, I relieved her of an 
occupation which had been added to her many 
arduous labours, and became myself treasurer 
and manager of this little village institution. 

The principle of the C clothing club 
was that every one who could afford to pay 
one shilling a month should do so, but the 
very poorest were allowed to pay sixpence a 
month. ‘Then there were several subscribers 
to the club from the farmers and gentry round, 
and this money was added to the fund at the 
end of the year, with any interest which might 
accrue to it from placing the subscriptions of 
the poor themselves in the Savings Bank. 

It was my custom to meet the poor in the 
schoolroom on a certain day in the beginning 
of each month, and to receive the money from 
the women according to their amount of sub- 
scription. Sometimes one would be behind- 
hand with it one month, and would bring two 
shillings the next time, but generally they were 





































































































| another rule of this club, those who were ad- 
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pretty regular with their payments, and I took | somely dressed, and spend the money which 
care of these till the end of the year, putting as | would purchase flannels and blankets for the 
much of the subscriptions as possible into the winter, and good food for the nourishment of 
Savings Bank. Of course those which were their little ones, in showy silks and other ar- 
collected till the latter part of the year had not ticles of finery? Shall we be astonished to see 
sufficient time to produce any interest. Indeed, | the quiet, neat Sunday scholar whom we have 
this addition was exceedingly trifling; we de-| taught in the years of childhood now imitating 
pended entirely upon the kind subscriptions of| the fantastic costume of some over-dressed, ex- 
the honorary members to increase the small! travagant “girl of the period”? Let us re- 
fund. Some of these contributed £2 2s., some! form our own class, let us forsake our costly 
£1 1s., and some 10s., 5s., and even 2s. 6d. | array, let us return to the “ modest apparel ” 
All helped to swell the amount at the end of| which the apostle Paul commends to us; let us 
the year. About Christmas, cards were given | think less of the “outward adorning” which 
out to each of the women, with an order upon | Peter speaks of, and which consists only in the 
one or two of the drapers in the village to sup-| plaiting of hair and the wearing of gold or 
ply them with goods to the amount named on | gorgeous apparel, and perhaps we shall find 
the ticket. This sum consisted of the money | this good example better than many homilies. 

paid each month, increased by a due proportion; We can hardly, I think, mingle with a gay 
of the addition which had been made to the and fashionable crowd at the Crystal Palace or 
general fand. The women sometimes got as | the Botanical Gardens in this our day without 
much as seven shillings each added to their | being forcibly reminded of God’s warning to 
little savings through the year, and I must say | Isaiah. In the third chapter of his prophecy, and 
they always appeared most satisfied and grate- | at the sixteenth verse, he tells us, Moreover 
ful as they received their cards as the result of | the Lord saith, Because the daughters of Zion 
their monthly providence for a future day. | are haughty, and walk with stretched forth 


They were allowed to take out their money’s | necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing 
“In that day the Lord will 


worth either in blankets or any useful plain | as they go,” &c. 
clothing, just what they might require most. | take away the bravery of their tinkling orna- 
The only restriction was that the money should} ments about their feet, and their cauls, and 
not be spent in mere finery. There was | their round tires like the moon, the chains, and 
the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and 
mitted to it must be of good general character ; | the ornaments of the legs, and the headbands, 
any gross misdemeanour would prevent our | and the tablets, and the earrings, the rings, 
accepting any one as a subscriber, and even if and nose jewels, the changeable suits of ap- 
this occurred afterwards it was considered parel, and the mantles, and the wimples, and 
sufficient cause for striking the name off the|the crisping pins, the glasses, and the fine 
books, and the money would be forfeited. This | linen, and the hoods, and, the vails. And it 
kept the thing select, and made the women shall come to pass, that instead of sweet smell 
feel it was a creditable thing to belong to} there shall be stink; and instead of a girdle a 
the club. I think the regulation that the sum} rent; and instead of well set hair baldness; 











should be laid out in really useful articles suit- 
able for the condition of life in which the parties 
were, not in useless finery, was an excellent 
law, and worked remarkably well, for the ten- 
dency in all classes to over-dress is increasing 
with rapid strides. One is quite grieved to see 
the disreputable, tawdry finery which is worn 
by the young girls whose parents have difficulty 
in providing for the necessaries of life. Every 
one speaks of the same thing, the over-dressing 
of the working-classes, but no one has power 


| to check the evil; and one can hardly wonder 


at the extent to which the evil is grown in the 
really poor, when one sees the extravagant, in- 
ordinate expenditure of the upper classes in 
the way of dress. Each class seems to vie 
with the one immediately above it, in the many 
grades of social society, how to dress in the 
most costly style. Can we be surprised if our 
poorer sisters do their best to appear hand- 

















and instead of a stomacher a girding of sack- 
cloth; and burning instead of beauty.’’ Here 
we find the Great and Holy One taking notice 
of all the paraphernalia of a fashionable woman’s 
toilet in that day, and passing His censure on 
the spirit which delighted in such display, and 
shall we think him indifferent to the extrava- 
gancies of dress in women professing godli- 
ness in our own time? It is not that there is 
anything unchristian in any one article of dress 
more than in another; it is not that the Lord 
says to us “ Thou shalt not wear a flower,” or 
“a brooch,” or “a gold chain,” or that we can 
draw out for ourselves any direct rules on this 
subject. I have smiled at the anecdote which 
is related of two ladies conversing with each 
other on the style of dress suited to their pro- 
fession of Christ’s religion. One said, “I do 
not mind wearing flowers inside my bonnet, 
but I never wear them outside.” ‘I'he other 
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said she did not see how it affected Christianity, 
whether the flower was placed inside or out- 
side the bonnet. “ Well no,” replied the other, 
“except that one must draw the line some- 
where, you know, as to conformity to this 
world.” “Quite so,” rejoined the other lady, 
only I do not see why that line should be the 
rim of the bonnet.” No, it is the spirit of 
vanity and display which the Lord condemns, 
and the result of this spirit in the accumula- 
tion of every ornament which can be supposed 
to adorn the person of the wearer, regardless 
of any cost; the mind’s precious thoughts 
given to this subject of dress instead of some- 
thing better, the time wasted in attention to it, 
and the money which might be applied to 
God’s glory lavished recklessly on so mean a 
thing. 

I was very much struck the other day in 
reading the charge made against us by the 
Frenchman Trochu, that his people’s sin had 





to the labouring men in S——-, till they struck 
work for ten shillings, and obtained that sum. 
But this weekly payment is insufficient for an 
adequate provision, and we found the small 
amount of sustenance which could be procured 
for their families caused a predisposition to 
disease. 

At no place have I seen such low diet as in 
the county of S It was a common thing 
there to see the wife of a labourer making a 
dumpling in which a turnip was enclosed 
instead of meat. At another time a piece of 
bacon was put into a large pudding; and it 
was confided to us, without any idea of grumb- 
ling, that this bit of bacon was not to be eaten 
at first, but that it was to do service for several 
days, being put in to impart a flavour to the 
pudding; and at last, when the crust was all 
disposed of, the bit of bacon was to be divided 
and eaten. 

It is not very marvellous that under such 
circumstances a fever should spread, or that 





been in following the English nation in | 
habits of luxury. I should have said we had | many victims should succumb to its influence. 
rather followed our neighbours the French| It was sad indeed to see one after another in 
than furnished an example for them; but no|a family laid low; and in some instances this 
doubt in both nations there is much of what | Scourge carried off more than one in a house- 


God condemned in the Babylon of old, when |hold. I visited the sufferers a good deal, and 
good nourishing food and fres! 


she sat as a queen and proclaimed “I am a| found that : 

lady for ever.’ There has been for many / alr were the best medicines. This last was 
years past a growing tendency in all classes to | very difficult to obtain for them, for the pre- 
luxury and display. Let us, who belong to the | judice against the admission of the external 
little band of Christians, let our moderation be | air to a sick person is almost insurmountable. 
known unto all men, remembering that our| The plan is to shut every window, and allow 
Master’s instructions have their practical bear-| the poor sufferer to breathe the same contami- 
ing on our life before men, and that in His | nated air continually. Miss Nightingale did 
word we read the unchanging precepts. “Be/ good service indeed to the English when she 
not conformed to this world, but be ye trans-| impressed on them the necessity of open win- 
formed in the renewing of your minds.” | dows to admit pure air from the outside, and 
“ Tove not the world, neither the things that |I do trust that the better educated amongst 


are in the world; for if any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—SUMMER. 





Ir was summer-time at C ; when with the 
hot sultry days a sad calamity came upon us ; 
not indeed personally upon ourselves, but upon 
the people whom we so much loved. A fever 
broke out amongst us, of the typhoid form. 
At first it did not seem of a very severe cha- 
racter, but it gained ground, and helped on in 
many instances by the low diet to which our 
labourers had been compelled from the small 
rate of wages, soon assumed a fatal form. Ten 
shillings a week for field labour is indeed too 
little for a man to support his family upon in 
a good condition of body. The blood becomes 
poor, and any epidemic takes a greater hold on 
the system which has been deficiently nourished 





by food. Even nine shillings a week was paid 
IV. 


us have learnt a lesson from the results of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Never before have there 
been, according to the testimony of the medi- 
ca] men, such wonderful recoveries from gun- 
shot wounds, and this attributable almost en- 
tirely to the open hospitals where the patients 
were treated, and where the fresh air blew 
freely upon the sufferers. I fear we shall have 
still a long struggle with prejudice on the part 
of the poor before we conquer their antipathy 
to open windows. ‘Their one idea seems to be 
to keep patients from catching cold, and if one 
ventures to throw up a sash it is closed again 
as soon as one leaves the house. 

But as the days wore on the terrible fever 
seemed to die away ; there were no fresh cases, 
and those who had lived through it gradually 
recovered their strength. 

The post-master or post-mistress in a vil- 
lage is always an important personage! = 
have not yet mentioned Mr. N——, who had 
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charge of the post-office at C when we 
resided there. He was a man of a good deal 
of intelligence; he had been a courier for some 
years, and had travelled in many lands, but he 
was content in the declining portion of his 
life to settle down quietly in a small village 
home. It was amusing to hear his account of 
the various places he had visited, and the dif- 
ferent characters he had met with in his busy 
life. He had many a droll tale of past scenes, 
interspersed with shrewd remarks. He was a 
man of the old school somewhat resembling 
the pictures of Sir Francis Burdett. I often 
used to turn into his pretty cottage for a chat 
with him and his wife. They had a very nice 
little garden, which it was Mr. N 
pleasure to cultivate of an evening, after his 
other occupations were over. His wife was 
kind and active in her own way amongst the 
poor, although when I lived at C she did 
not, I think, very cordially approve the doctrine 











the labours of the day. 


not pay a high price for the gratification of 
having a piece of water so near us. Many of 
our neighbours considered it very unhealthy, 
especially in summer weather, from the ex- 
halations which arose from its surface. It was 
indeed in some parts covered with vegetation, 
and it was necessary to clean it out from time 
to time, to preserve it in tolerable condition. 
There had been many complaints before that 
C—— Rectory was not a healthy place, but it 








was so pretty that one felt unwilling to admit 
the possibility of the lake being a source of 


’s great | injury, and I confess that, while I do not know 
| whether we might have been better without it | 


or not, I was never perceptibly affected by it, 


‘neither did I see any bad results produced 


from it in the health of my children. 
We all passed through that summer without 


the idle hour of amusement with them, after | 


We were not certain, however, that we did | 


preached in the church. In any time of trouble | any serious illness, and I often look back in 
such as the fever I have mentioned she was memory to those delicious balmy evenings, 
helpful and considerate, willing to sit up with | when the younger part of my family having 
a sick person or to render any other assistance | retired to rest, I would put my chair outside 


which might be asked from her. | 
other day I heard of her own very sudden death. 
She is now numbered among the many who 
have been called to another world since I lived 
in the neighbourhood. 

Although the fever which prevailed through 
the summer caused us a good deal of anxiety 
about the people, it was in other respects a 
very pleasant summer to us at the rectory. 
Every season has its special enjoyments. 
The hot days of July had indeed succeeded to 
the exquisitely refreshing spring-time, but we 
were able to spend more time in the grounds, 
and under the shade of the fine old spreading 
trees it was hardly ever oppressive. The notes 
of the cuckoo and the nightingale were indeed 
no longer heard ; but there were other songsters 
filling the air with melody. The hedges were 
no longer adorned with the hawthorn, but the 
heavy masses of foliage were very welcome as 
the summer trees came out in all their rich 
profusion. I was obliged to give up my 
favourite walks of five or six miles in the 
middle of the day; but the evenings and the 
morning were most delightful, and many a 
pleasant drive to a distance relieved the mon- 
otony of so retired a life. The lake, too, now 
became a great resource. Often ofa fine warm 
evening, when it seemed an exertion to do 
anything else, I would get into the boat, and 
my boys, who rejoiced in the exercise, would 
row me about for an hour. “Now, mamma,” 
they would say, “you must come with us for a 
row; you know it is always cool on the water.” 








And truly I was glad to enjoy the breeze, and 


Only the/the open window of the drawing-room, and 
jhold silent communion with nature at the 
| close of the busy day. 
| fragrant in the perfume, and as it grew darker 


The air would be 


and darker, the bats would come out from their 
hiding-places, and fly round and round my 
head. 

There is something very restful in such a 
season to a Christian; the heart counts up its 
mercies, and goes forth in communion with the 
unseen, but most precious Saviour. ‘l'houghts 
which have beenthrust back by the pressing need 
of action, so as to provide for the daily wants of 
a large household, roll in upon the soul with a 
returning tide,—thoughts of the loved departed, 
who once shared and sweetened our earthly 
toil, and who now are gone home to wait for 
us in heayen,—thoughts of what that home 
will be to us,—thoughts of its music, its quiet, 
its transcendent beauty. And though tears 
find their way as we meditate on all these 


things, they do us good and nerve us to go | 


back to our morrow’s work wonderfully 
strengthened. 
Beautifully has it been written— 


‘‘ Upward, where the stars are burning, 
Silent, silent in their turning 
Round the never-changing pole. 
Upward, where the sky is brightest, 
Upward, where the blue is lightest, 
Lift I now my longing soul. 


‘¢ Where the glory brightly dwelleth, 
Where the new song sweetly swelleth, 
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Let us beware too of mere sentimentalism. 
| No summer’s eve in its fair beauty, no “ hour 
| of solitude,” no passing out from the busy crowd 
|t0 a place apart, will in itself bring heaven 


And the discord never comes ; | 
Where life’s stream is ever flowing, 
And the palm is ever waving, 

That must be the home of homes.”’ 
near tous. These things are the helps of the 

child of God, not the elements which can 
transform the heart from worldliness and death, 
|to spirituality and life. Nay, if we would be 
|Isaacs at our eventide, we must first know 


Him who was “the Fear”’ of that Old Testa- 
In the hurry and rush of @ too busy perhaps, ment saint, if we would be Nathanaels under 


though useful life, earthly cares and difficulties | 
| our spreading fig trees, we must first possess 
seem magnified beyond their right proportions, |the spirit without. guile, which Face 
there is too much of the rapid effort to gather to- | Se ee ne a eee 
|racteristic of that New Testament saint,—we 
gether all that is needed, or supposed to be | 
needed, for tive servihiir of thie Manter's tabla, | must in a word be Christians, and then as each 
” | day of our pilgrimage closes, and brings us 


too little of the peaceful sitting at His feet to| 
Baten to! Sie Wile of Ul’ Dek we are | nother stage on our way homeward, we shall 


still most thankful for the brief seasons of quiet | | — that thi: Loed {oder everiaatieig: Sigh, 
beside the still waters. when the|*2?°r God ourglory, weshall be able to address 

heehee : | our Sun of Righteousness in such words as 

present burden is laid down, and the distant Ratti 

glory is more clearly visible. Prayer passes 

into communion with a risen Christ, the eye| “Light of the World, for ever, ever shining, 

of faith sees the land of promise no longer as | There is no change in Thee ; 

a far-off country, but as a near and very bright | True Light of Life, all joy and health enshrining, 

|| inheritance,—there seems but a step between Thou canst not fade nor flee, 

| us and our final destiny. Yes, Revelation has | «Thou hast arisen, but Thou descendest never, 

indeed set for us “the gates ajar,” and that | 

glorious world, where God and His angels | 

dwell, is not a myth to us; it is as real as| 

|| anything around us here. What we want is| 
the faculty to discern the place which the! 

Forerunner is so graciously keeping ready for 

| us; sin and care and worldliness have dimmed | 

our sight; the veil which parts the Holy of | 

Holies from the Holy place is indeed rent in| 

twain, but we have covered our own faces with | 

a veil, and cry out that we are not able to| 


behold the glory which we desire to gaze upon. | 


From the time that Isaac went out to medi- | 
tate at eventide, the close of a summer's day | 
has ever been a favourite time with those who} 
love an earthly solitude, because there they | 
can best hold intercourse with the spirit world. | 


To-day shines as the past ; 
All that Thou wast, Thou art, and shall be ever, 
Brightness from first to last. 


‘* Night visits not Thy sky, nor storm, nor sadness, 
Day fills up all its blue ; 

| Unfailing beauty and unfaltering gladness, 

And love, for ever new. 


‘* Light of the world, undimming and unsetting, 
Oh, shine each mist away, 
Banish the fear, the falsehood, and the fretting, 
Be our unchanging day.” 


MISTAKES IN READING. 


To be able to read well is for every one a use-| preachers in our Church for one good reader. 
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ful and desirable accomplishment, but for the 
clergy its importance can hardly be overrated. 
For an ordained minister good reading is only 
second (if indeed it is second) in importance to 
good preaching. We can easily see this if we 
consider how much our powers of devotion are 
assisted or impeded by the manner, and tone, 
and emphasis with which the prayers are read 
and how much our right understanding of the 
Scriptures is affected by correctness of em- 
phasis. And yet, strange to say, though perhaps 
good preaching is not so common as it ought 
to be, we should hardly be over-stating matters 





By a good reader I mean, not merely one whose 
manner of delivery is pleasing to the ear, and 
who does not offend the taste, but one whose 
reading is critically correct, doing full justice 
to the sense as well as the sentiment. 

Now, the fact that some very good preachers 
are bad readers (according to the definition of 
good reading which I have just given) is to me 
a proof that such persons are not sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of studying 
the art of reading, for, if they did so, they 
could hardly fail to make some improvement 
in this department. I do not see how a man 


if we affirmed that there were fifty good! of powerful mind could give his attention to 
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such a subject without producing good practi-|laid on the word “no, 
Of course there be laid on “ have,” because (as the structure of 


cal results in his own case. 


are natural hindrances which no one can help, | 


such as a weak or harsh voice, but even these 


whereas it ought to 


the Greek shows us) the apostle was com- 
bating the Gnostic error prevalent in his day, 


may be modified by skilful management, and | and not extinct even now, viz., that sin was not 


| at all events, they do not excuse those faults | 


sin in the believer. When afterwards he says, 


which arise either from not understanding, or | “If we say that we have not sinned,” &c., his 
from reading as if the sense of the subject | meaning is different, and therefore the stress 


matter were not understood. 


| should be laid on “ not.” 


Then, again, in the 


It must be allowed, however, that where the | absolution there is one passage which is gene- 


voice is so wanting in strength that the reader 
is compelled to shout at the top of it, these de- 
fects cannot be so easily modified. But the 
necessity for doing this may be very much 
lessened by husbanding the vocal powers, and 
making the most of them, e. g., by taking care 
not to drop the voice at the end of a sentence, 
by distinct articulation, and, if the person is 
officiating in a building where there is much 


reverberation, by waiting till the echo of one | 


sentence is passed away before commencing 
another, and also by reading in a natural, and 
not in an assumed tone of voice. 

This latter point has been so fully discussed 
| in Archbishop Whately’s “ Rhetoric,” that I 
| will say no more on it, but will merely remark 
that simplicity is one of the first requisites for 
a minister in reading the prayers and lessons. 
The second is fervour which arise from his 
being really impressed with the momentous 
nature of his subject. But as the expression 
of feeling, which is not regulated by an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the full senseof what is 
said, and which is not accompanied by a full 
expression of that sense, is like “zeal not ac- 
|| cording to knowledge,” or like “ praying with 
the spirit and not with the understanding,” 
there must be a third requisite to the per- 
fection of reading, 7. e., critical cnrrectness as 
regards emphasis and tone. 

To enumerate all the mistakes which are 
made on these points would be an endless task, 
| for, indeed, the reading of some ministers may 
| be called one long mistake from beginning to 
| end, or a galaxy of small ones ; and no wonder, 
| for some read without the slightest reference to 
| the sense, paying attention only to the sound 
of the voice, or rather not paying attention to 
| anything. But there are certain mistakes, 
' both in reading the service and the lessons, 
which are more common than others, and to 
which it may be useful to call attention, the 
more so because they tend to create and foster 
in the minds of the hearers misconceptions 
respecting the meaning of certain passages, 
both in our Liturgy and in the Scriptures. 

Among the introductory sentences before 
the exhortation there is one which is very 
/ commonly read wrong; i. e., “If we say that 
we have no sin,” &c. 





The stress is usually ! 


rally read wrong, most clergymen laying the 
stress on the word “ true,”—* to grant us true 
repentance.’ Now it is manifest that neither 
“ true” nor “ repentance” is the emphatic word 
here, because they are merely the repetition of 
what was said before in another form, 7. e., “all 
them that truly repent.” Indeed, these words 
might be altogether omitted, and their place | 
supplied by the word “ it,” “to grant it to us.” 
The stress, therefore, ought to be laid either 
on the word “ws,” or what perhaps would be 
better still, on the word “grant” in order to | 
impress upon the minds of the congregation, 
what some of them are apt to forget, “that 
true repentance is a gift from God.” 

In reading the Commandments it is a very 
common error to lay the stress on the word 
“not.” This is done by some, not from thought- 
lessness, but deliberate judgment. They think 
that the emphatic word is that which ex- 
presses the prohibition, whereas it is the thing 
prohibited. For the question is not whether 
was lawful or unlawful to to do particular 
actions which are forbidden in the ‘'en Com- 
mandments, but what those actions are. 
One additional proof that it is a mistake 
to lay the stress on the word “‘not” is, that 
when the Commandments are read with this 
kind of emphasis, such as, e. g., “Thou shalt 
not steal,” the natural question which seems to 
be suggested to the mind of the hearer is this, 
‘Who ever said youshould?’”’ Then again, in 
the last commandment some people fall into 
the mistake of reading it as if it were an enu- 
meration of the things which we were not to || 
covet, and as if the “anything that is his,” 4. e., 
thy neighbour’s, formed merely an item in the 
list. The stress here should be laid on the 
“nouns,” &c., not on the preposition “nor ;” 
for though the prohibition in this command- 
ment is attached to certain things which are 
mentioned by name, this is not done in order || 
to specify what we are and what we are not to | 
covet, but it is simply a Hebraism, and in 
keeping with other passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as, for example, the repetition of the 
words, “cornet,” “lute,” &c., and “all kinds of 
musie,” &c., &e. 

We will now pass on to the Nicene Creed, 
in which it is a very common mistake to read 
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the words “by whom all things were made,” 
without stopping after the sentence which goes 
before, “being of one substance with the 
Father;” and thus suggesting the idea that 
the one sentence refers to the other, which it 
does not. The meaning intended to be con- 
veyed is, not that it was the Father, but the 
Lord Jesus, “by whom all things were made.” 
Of course both propositions are true, but it is 
the latter only which is asserted in the Creed. 

We will now proceed to notice some of the 
errors which are made in reading the Scrip- 
tures, and will begin with that portion of 
1 Corinthians 15 which is used in the Burial 
Service. This most beautiful chapter is gene- 
rally read in such a manner as to render it as 
little impressive as possible. Itis not so much 
that the emphasis is laid on the wrong words, 
as that the whole is read with scarcely any 
at all. But there is one particular passage 
which is most especially injured by want 
of emphasis, t. e., where it is said, “Thou fool, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, 
except it die.” Now the meaning of this pas- 
sage is sufficiently clear, if we paraphrase it, 
which may be done in the following manner :— 
Why should you make a difficulty about the | 
manner in which the dead rise, when the 
analogy of a seed sown, will sufficiently 
explain the matter? It must die before 
it can be made alive. The chief emphasis 
should thus be laid on the words “ sowesi" and 
“die,” and perhaps also a slight emphasis on 
the word “quickened.” Then, again, in the 
passage where it is said, “one star differeth 
from another star in glory,” the emphasis should 
be laid on “ star,” in order as much as possible 
to convey what the apostle really meant, which 
was, not only that there is “one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon,” &c., but 
that even “ one star differeth from another star 
in glory.” 

Again, in the eleventh chapter of the same 
epistle, where the apostle, speaking of the un- 
worthy receiving of the Lord’s supper, says, 
“one is hungry and another is drunken,” some 
people lay the stress on “ one” and “ another,” 
as if the hunger of one was the result of the 
drunkenness of the other, or as if the two were 
contrasted. Whereas the emphasis should be 
laid on the words “hungry ’’ and “ drunken ;” 
for the apostle’s intention was simply to enu- 
merate some of the various unseemly ir- 
regularities which took place at the celebration 
of the Eucharist. Again, in Acts, where it is 
said that St. Paul “determined to sail by 
Ephesus,” this ought to be read with the ace | 
cent on the word “by,” for, as the original | 
plainly shows, the meaning is that the apostle 
intended to pass by Ephesus without stopping. | 








Not that he meant to take the particular route 
heat lay in that direction, as the other way of 
trading would imply. Again, in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, when Abraham 
says, “Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things,” &c. To read 
this passage as some do, with no stress on 
the word “ thy,” tends to foster an error too 
prevalent already among the lower classes, that 
the next world is a sort of compensation for 
the inequalities of our lot in this. 

Thus I think I have enumerated some of the 
mistakes which are most commonly made in 
reading. Of course there are many more, but 
I trust the few instances I have given may 
serve to draw men’s attention to the subject, 
and that they may be led to see the importance 
of learning accurately to accommodate their 
voice to the sense of what they read, For this 
is an end which may be to a great degree at- 
tained through careful study and attention. 
A pleasing or a flexible voice, or one with 
much compass, are, indeed, things which can- 
not be attained (and which form important 
requisites in good reading); the more reason, 
then, that men should try for what is attain- 
able. But even the natural defects of voice 
may be greatly modified by attention to the sub- 





ject. Wecan at least use allthe powers which , 


we possess, and endeavour to modify our tone 
so as to suit the variations of the subject. Un- 
doubtedly this variation may be carried to ex- 
cess; it is possible to read more theatrically 
than is suitable for a sacred edifice. But on 


this point, as we cannot lay down any general | 


rules, every one must be guided by his own 
good taste and sense of propriety. 

I must say one word more with regard to 
emphasis before I close this subject. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that because a word 
or a sentence is of solemn import, therefore it 
should necessarily be emphasised ; and it is also 
a great mistake to read with emphatic solemn- 
nity passages which allude to ordinary matters, 
this, instead of being a reverential way of 
reading the Scriptures, is just the best way of 
making them sound ludicrous; and lastly, to 
solve the difficulty by reading everything with 
equal emphasis, is no less absurd; it is equiva- 
lent to reading with no emphasis at all. It is 
analogous to the practice which some persons 
indulge in of using the strongest expression 
for the most trifling matters; a habit which of 
course renders the language feeble. 

I must now draw to a conclusion, which I 
will do by expressing a hope that these re- 
marks may lead some persons, especially min- 
isters of the gospel, to study more carefully 
the art of correct and forcible reading. 

Epwaxp WHATELY. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE. 
First Papsr. 


Tur events which have lately taken place on | a people are happy and contented, we need not 
the Continent add fresh force and interest to | fear that they will abuse the power which they 
every question which affects the well-being of | find in their hands. Remove causes of dis- 
“the million.” The influence of the people on | content, and you lessen the number of “the 
the Government of their country is everywhere | dangerous classes.” The health of the people, 
becoming more apparent. In Germany we | then, is a subject which has a direct bearing 
see how a popular idea, skilfully fostered and | upon many social and political questions, and 
adroitly directed, induced thousands to leave | from this point of view can hardly fuil to in- 
their homes and their occupations, and to| terest our readers. 
enter, with the enthusiasm which insures sue-| ‘There are two duties which, in a country 
cess, On a war undertaken to secure the in-| like this, are generally admitted to have al- 
tegrity of the Fatherland. While in France, | most a supreme importance, at least among 
on the other hand, the people, who had for| home questions. The one is the education of 
twenty years been crushed and ignored, at| the ignorant poor, the other is the care of the 
length, when the opportunity offered, have|sick poor. There are few theughtful persons 
exerted their powers by throwing off all res-| who will not allow the claim which these two 
traint, and committing those wild and reckless | duties have upon them. ‘There are few per- 
excesses which have shocked the whole civilized | sons who are not doing something, according 
world. to their means, to fulfil them; and the State 
Thus, by merely casting a glance backwards | itself now recognises that they come within the 
over the events of the last twelve months, we | | province of Government. 
see how powerful for good or for evil are the! It is only in recent times that the State has 
masses of the people. Happily, we in England | charged itself directly with the education of the 
are not reminded by war or revolution of the | ignorant poor; but Parliament has addressed 
growing influence of “the working classes,” | itself earnestly to the subject, and the bill 
but no observing mind can fail to note how| which was passed last session shows how 
year by year they are acquiring more and /anxious our legislators are to discharge this 
more importance in our social system. If this|duty; and now that the question of elementary 
be true, it is absolutely necessary that we | education is settled, at any rate for a time, we 
should give our earnest attention to every | may hope that the public and Parliament will 
question which affects their welfare, in order| give their attentive and careful consideration 
that they may become more fit to exercise the|to the second of the two duties that I have 
power which is passing into their hands. We | enumerated,—namely, the care of the sick poor. 
should seek to improve their condition physic-| Far be it from me to say that this subject 
ally as well as morally and intellectually, and | has never yet had the attention of the public 
this on account of the immense influence that or of Parliament. To imply such a thing 
the state of the body has on that of the mind. | would be extremely unjust. The amendments 
The mens sana in corpore sano has become) which have from time to time been made in 
a proverb, and there can be no doubt that it is} our Poor Laws, and many other measures, 
as true of nations and races as it is of indi-| sufficiently prove that the sick and infirm have 
viduals. In order to make good citizens—|not been forgotten within the walls of the 
strong, honest, industrious citizens,—it is at; House of Commons; while the many medical 
least highly desirable, if it is not absolutely | charities which exist in this country—hos- 
essential, that their physical conditions should | pitals, dispensaries, and the like, — whose 
be such as to promote sound health. The! boast it is that they are “supported by volun- 
surest way to debase the moral and intellectual | tary contributions,” attest the interest which 
standing of a community is to place it in cir-|the public feel in their sick and suffering 
cumstances which engender disease. Fresh| neighbours, and the efforts which they are 
air and sunshine, wholesome food and pure | willing to make to help them. And yet, not- 
water, sufficient clothing and decent dwellings, | withstanding all this, I trust that both the 
are more intimately connected with the heart | public and Parliament will reconsider the case 
and mind of the people than most persons sup- | of the sick poor, for it is, I believe, in urgent 
pose. Secure good health, and you have done | need of their attention. Notwithstanding all 
much towards securing happiness; and where | that has been done, there remains much to do. 
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The care of the sick poor, like the care of the | wages,—the sickness which so often reduces 
ignorant poor, is a duty which was sadly neg-|him to a condition of hopeless poverty; and, 
lected in times past. We have, therefore, to} second, of the modes of dealing with such per- 
make up the arrears of several generations, | sons when they have fallen into the ranks of 
and we have also to keep our arrangements, | the sick and dependent poor; that is to say, 




















sanitary and medical, abreast of the advancing | when they have become an element in the 
science of the day. This last fact alone would | great mass of pauperism. 
require us from tite to time to review our posi-| What provision is there in this country to 
tion ; but at present there is much more than | meet the wants of the. humbler classes when 
this to be done. The problem is not merely|they are overtaken by sickness? That is, 
how to legislate in sanitary matters so as to | perhaps, the first step in our inquiry; because, 
bring the results of recent scientific investiga- | unless we have a clear idea of what has been 
tions to bear upon the health of the people. | done and of what is still needed, we shall not 
That is, no doubt, most desirable, but more | be in a position to say wherein our present ar- 
than that is now needed. We have to deal/rangements are defective. 
with an enormous amount of sickuess, chronic; Now, there are three modes of medical relief 
and acute, in our dependent classes; that is, | which ought to be within the reach of every 
among those who depend for assistance, in| poor person, namely, (1), a provident dispen- 
time of sickness, either upon charity or upon | sary, or sick club; (2), a free hospital; and 
the Poor Law medical service; and this enor- | (3), the Poor Law medical service. 
mous amount of sickness has led in no small | When we say that there ought to be within 
degree to the burden of pauperism with which | the reach of all a provident dispensary or sick 
this country is now oppressed, and of which| club, we mean not merely a benefit club for 
complaint is made from many different quarters. | men ; that is not enough, because it is the 
Briefly stated, this pauperism means that} women and children in a family who most fre- 
one in every twenty of our population depends quently require medical treatment. And not 
for support upon the rest of the community; |only so, but there are many widows, single 
or it means that there are in this country a| women, and young girls who are dependent 
million of paupers, requiring an annual expen-| upon their own exertions, but to whom the 
diture of seven and a half millions sterling ;| benefit club offers no assistance. What is 
and there can be no doubt that this pauperism | wanted is a dispensary which will receive all 
is closely connected with the health of the| upon the cheapest and easiest terms that are 


people. Many of the dependent poor have 
been reduced to their present condition by 
sickness, and it is for us to consider how we 
can prevent such a thing from occurring. 
Again, of the dependent poor a vast number 
are already sick or infirm, and the way in which 
they are to be dealt with is a most important 
matter. 

These are the main questions with which 
this paper will be occupied, but they will lead 
us to speak also in general terms of the appli- 
ances for medical relief which are within the 
reach of our humbler classes, and thus they 
will give us a comprehensive view of the ar- 
rangements which are made by the State and 
by the philanthropic public for securing the 
health of the people. We shall find, I think, 
as we proceed, that in some respects these 
arrangements are grievously deficient; that 
they tend rather to degrade our working 
classes by making them too dependent upon 
charity, and that it is for the interest of society 
at large that they should be thoroughly re- 
considered, and placed upon a better footing. 

In what follows, then, I shall speak, first, of 
the sickness which overtakes the poor man 
while he is yet independent—that is to say, 
while he is in regular work and earning regular 


| 











compatible with security on the one hand, and 
the adequate remuneration of the medical staff 
on the other. Such dispensaries or sick clubs 
as these should be brought within the reach of 
all. There should be one in every district, one 
in every town, and in our large cities one for 
at least every 20,000 of the population. 

The number of these provident dispensaries 
throughout the country is but small. Still 
there are sufficient to show that such institu- 
tions can be carried on, not only to the great 
advantage of the poor, but at a fair rate of 
remuneration to those who work them. There 
are about a dozen of these dispensaries scat- 
tered throughout the provinces, and, from a 
comparison of their reports, it appears that it 
is in the centres of industry that they answer 
the best. In Northampton, Coventry, Derby, 
and other manufacturing towns, they seem to 
meet the wants of a large class of the com- 
munity. In small towns, or in agricultural 
districts, where wages are lower and employ- 
ment less constant, we must nct look for such 
high returns; but even in these localities one 
would desire that there should be means 
whereby the independent poor might obtain 
medical attendance without being driven to 
resort to charity, or else to contract a debt 









































| a considerable sum, which presses heavily on 
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which may be a millstone around their necks 
for years. 

Perhaps to some of our readers the idea of 
provident dispensaries may be entirely new. 
It may, therefore, be well to explain very 
briefly the principles upon which they are con- 
ducted. The system is to encourage the in- 
dustrial classes to secure, by means of a small 
weekly payment while they are in health, the 
services of a competent medical man, and the 
supply of the necessary medicines, when they 
are overtaken by sickness. The usual charge 
at such a dispensary is sixpence a month for 
each adult, and twopence a month for each 
child. Where there are more than two children 
in a family, fourpence a month suffices for all. 
When we consider how much is spent upon un- 
necessary stimulants, trashy publications, and 
cheap finery, it cannot surely be said that these 
sums are more than working people can afford 
to pay. 

The benefits of the provident dispensary are 
always confined to those whose wages do not 
exceed a certain sum. It is obviously neces- 
sary to draw a line of demarcation somewhere. 
Generally they are limited to those who are 
earning not more than twenty-five or thirty 
shillings a week; and we may fairly take it 
for granted that such persons are unable to 
pay even the lowest scale of doctor’s fees. 
When a patient has to be visited every day, or 
every other day, the smallest charges that a 
professional man can make soon mount up to 


the labourer. How much better for both 
parties is the provident system! The patient 
need have no hesitation in sending for the 
doctor. He has paid for him beforehand, and 
he can summon him at once, as soon as the 
first symptoms of disease appear. And the 
doctor feels that he is neither laying an undue | 
burden upon the poor man, nor allowing him 
to contract a debt which will probably never be 


have made above, deduced from the example of 
such towns as Leamington and Rugeley, would 
show that there ought to be at least a hundred. 
London contains a population in which we 
might expect that such institutions would 
flourish; a population including a large pro- 
portion of well-paid artisans in regular work. 
How, then, are we to explain the fact that the 
system has not developed itself to a greater 
extent? I believe it may be partly accounted 
for by the excessive number of medical chari- 
ties which the metropolis contains, and also by 
the difficulty of obtaining any accurate infor- 
mation about the condition and circumstances 
of the applicant in such a vast and densely 
peopled area. But these difficulties are not 
insuperable. As public attention is turned to 


that to multiply hospitals and free dispensaries 
where there is no real need for them is not 
wise; that it is not doing the working man a 
kindness, but putting a temptation in his way ; 
and that the real charity is to see that he has 
within his reach the means of obtaining good 
medical attendance on terms proportionate to 
his wages. This is the true way of helping 
the poor to help themselves in time of sickness, 
by encouraging habits of forethought and self- 
reliance. I am glad to observe indications in 
various quarters that people are becoming alive 
to the fact that the honesty and independence 


we so much pride ourselves in our national 
character—have been grievously undermined 
by the pauperizing influence of “charitable 
institutions.” In at least two instances that 
I have lately heard of, free dispensaries have 
been remodelled upon the provident system ; 


particularly those which are near large hos- 
pitals, should undergo the same alteration. 
By this means a double good would be effected, 
—something would be done to diminish the 





discharged. 

Most of the existing provident dispensaries 
have been set on foot by charitable persons who | 
are willing to take a little trouble, and to give | 
an annual subscription, in order to promote | 
such excellent institutions. But in time we | 
may hope that even this slight element of | 
charity will be dispensed with. As the work- | 
ing people become more alive to the advantages 
they offer, we may expect that they will enrol | 
themselves in greater numbers, and then the 
weekly payments of tbe members would suflice 
for all the expenses of the establishment, and 
it would stand upon a thoroughly business-like 
footing. 

In London the number of provident dispen- 
saries is only eleven, and yet the calculation I 





number of medical charities in the metropolis, 
which is now excessive; and an addition would 
be made to the sources—now too few—from 
which the industrious poor, who are anxious to 


pay for themselves, can get assistance in time | 


of sickness. 

In regard to the difficulty in conducting 
these institutions arising out of the vast ex- 
tent of London, I have no doubt that material 
assistance might be received from the admira- 
ble “ Society for Organizing Relief and Repress- 


ing Mendicity,” which was started a couple of | 
years ago, and which is now in active opera- | 
tion throughout a great part of the metropo- | 
If the secretary of a provident dispensary | 
had any difficulty in obtaining the requisite | 


lis. 


particulars concerning an applicant, he could 
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the subject, we may expect it to be recognised | 


of our working classes—those traits uponwhich | 


and it is much to be wished that others, more | 
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address himself to the local agent of this so- 
ciety, and my own experience assures me that 
he would receive a prompt and efficient reply. 

Until London is well supplied with these 
provident dispensaries, we cannot complain if 
the well-paid artisan or small trader depends 
upon charity or upon the Poor Law when he is 
ill. In order to cure an improvident habit, we 
must give all reasonable facilities for being 
provident. If we tell the working man that 
he should lay by him in time of health, so as to 
secure prompt and skilful medical attendance 
when he is ill; we must take care that we bring 
such medical attendance within his reach, at a 
price that he can afford to pay. 

Not only shall we be doing the working man 
a benefit by thus giving him facilities for being 


| provident, but we shall also enable him to be 


attended at his own home, when that is neces- 
sary; for home visitation is a part of the dis- 
pensary system. And this, in my opinion, 
carries with it a moral and social advantage. 
We are told on all sides that one of the evils 
of the present day is that the home-tie is 
broken; that the family affections are im- 


| paired; that there is not now the same care for 


their children on the part of the parents, or the 
same respect for the parents on the part of the 
children, that once there was. Any system, 


| therefore, which enabled the industrious poor, 


as far as possible, to be attended at their own 
homes would have a beneficial moral and social 
influence. I well know that there are many 
instances in which it is necessary, or desirable, 


| that the patient should be removed to the 


nearest hospital, but it yet remains to be seen 
how much a system of home visitation, such as 
the provident dispensaries would offer, com- 
bined with the services of district or pa- 
rochial nurses, would do for the sick poor. 


But it is time that I should speak of the | doors of the hospital stand wide open. 
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quests, or they are maintained by the contri- 
butions of Christian charity, for the treatment 
of the most urgent class of cases, and their 
doors ought to be open to all suitable appli- 
cants. That they are often grossly abused 
there can be no doubt. They are abused by the 
governors, who use their right of reeommenda- 
tion to send in unfit cases, and they are abused 
by the lower middle class, who make applica- 
tion to them instead of going to a doctor. 
Thus it comes to pass that the waiting-rooms 
of our hospitals are frequented by persons who 
ought to be above receiving “charity;” an 
unreasonable amount of unpaid labour is thrown 
upon the hospital staff; while the general 
practitioners are deprived of the patients by 
whom they ought to make a livelihood in the 
ordinary course of business. 

Our hospitals are the provision which charity 
makes for the medical relief uf those who are 
too poor to procure it for themselves, or who, 
from special circumstances, have become fit 
persons to be admitted into the wards. Speak- 
ing generally, it may be said that the class of 





persons who may properly look to the hospitals | 


for assistance are the “necessitous poor,” the | 


“indigent poor,” the “ really indigent.” These 
are phrases that are used by some of our 
largest hospitals to indicate the class whom 
they desire to help. In some exceptional cases 
the benefits of the hospital may properly be 
extended to the independent poor; for example, 
where the disease is infectious, and immediate 
removal is a point of the first importance, or 
where an operation has to be performed, and 
so forth. I well know that there are a score of 
ways by which the well-to-do artisan, or seam- 
stress, or domestic servant may be reduced 
through sickness from competence to poverty, 


) and for all such I would desire to see the 


But I 


second of the three means of medical relief, | would guard them with the utmost jealousy 


which ought to be within the reach of every 
poor person—namely, the free hospitals. I say 
the free hospitals, because I think such insti- 
tutions ought to be free. The applicants may 
well be required to bring a subscriber’s or 


| governor’s letter of recommendation, as a 


| manded of them. 


| l 





guarantee that they are in needy circum- 
stances, and that they are fit subjects for cha- 
rity. This much may with advantage be de- 
But the hospital ought to 
take no money from those whom it relieves. 
The system of admission by shilling or half-a- 
crown tickets is very objectionable. If the pa- 
tient can afford to pay anything, such payment 
ought to be made either to a provident dispen- 
sary, which is a commercial institution, or to 
the doctor, who has to live by his fees. The 
hospitals have either been founded by the be- 


| 





against those who have no claim upon them, 
remembering that to admit such persons is 
detrimental to their own self-respect, is an abuse 
of charity, and bears hardly upon the medical 
profession. 

Various plans have been proposed for test- 
ing the applicants to our hospitals, in order to 
weed out those who are unsuitable. This, as 


the reader will easily believe, is no easy matter. | | 


It is so difficult, especially in a town like Lon- 
don, to find out enough about the circum- 
stances of the applicant to warrant us in 
hardening our hearts against his appeal for 
help. There are, however, several things which 
might be done in order to prevent the abuse of 
our great national charities, and to counteract 
the pauperizing influence of indiscriminate 
medical relief. For instance, the public ought 
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to be made aware of the scope and purpose of 


our hospitals, of the class whom they desire to 
assist, and of the deceptions which are so often 
practised upon them. Again, we ought to take 
care, as I have said already, that the different 
grades of society are duly provided with skil- 
ful medical attendance, on terms suited to their 
wages. If these measures failed, we might 
very well lay down a rule that, with the excep- 
tion of accidents and cases of emergency, every 
application for admission to the out-patient de- 
partment of an hospital should be made at 
the district: office of the Charity Organization 
Society. The local agent of the society would 
soon come to possess an extensive personal 
knowledge of the poor population around, and, 
by a few simple questions with regard to the 
wages earned, the number in family, and the 


rent paid, he would at once be able to gauge | 


the fitness of the applicant. 


NEVER 


Never again! how 


| But we must now bring this paper to a close, 
and reserve for future consideration the third 
mode of medical relief, which ought to be 
within the reach of every poor person, namely, 
the medical service of ‘the Poor Law,—the pro- 
vision which the State makes for such as are 
too poor to obtain the needful care and atten- 
tion for themselves during sickness. This 
forms by far the largest and most important 
part of my subject. The operation of a depart- 
ment of the Government, the administration of 
a complex body of laws, necessarily covers a 
much wider area than any voluntary associa- 
tion or charitable institution, and it would 
|carry us beyond our limits if we attempted to 
|give even a slight sketch of it. We hope, 
|however, to be able to bring it before our 
| readers in a subsequent article. 

W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 





AGAIN! 


slowly, sadly 


On mine ear these two words fall! 
Never again! and yet how gladly 
Would we childish days recall ! 
Never again shall we together 
Ramble over moorland fells; 
Never again the purple heather 
Ring out for us her fairy bells. 


Never again by the streamlet wander 
Under the moonlit summer sky; 
Never again shall we musing ponder 
Over those glorious worlds on high. 
Never again in twilight roaming 
Stand by the shore of the ebbing sea; 


Never again in the 


golden gloaming 


Talk of things which were yet to be. 


Never again! our lives are parted, 
All our beautiful dreams are o’er ; 
Never again shall we, light-hearted, 


Laugh as we did 


in days of yore. 


Never again! but unforgetful 
Memory ever repeats the strain ; 

Never again! and still regretful 
Echo answers, Never again ! 


Albury. 


ELLIN ISABELLE TUPPER. 
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THE PIRATES OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Durine the early part of the present century 


there existed in the Persian Gulf a tribe of 


Arabs called the Jowassimi, who lived almost 
entirely on the fruits of a systematic prose- 
cution of piracy. According to Lieutenant 
Wellsted of the Indian navy, the name of 


Jowassimi was derived from Johasm, a Mo- | 


hammedan saint, who first pitched his tent on 
the promontory, where was built their chief 
port, called hence, Ras el Tchaimah, or Cape 
Tent. They were very powerful, and were the 
terror of all the peaceably disposed inhabitants 
of the shores of that inland sea. 


There were other smaller tribes of pirates | 


inhabiting that part of the coast between a 
district called Beladser, near Cape Mussendom, 
at the entrance to the Persian Gulf and the 
island of Bahrein, a littoral which has been 
appropriately named by all old navigators, the 
Pirate Coast. These smaller tribes, called the 
Mahama, Beni as, and the Manasin, were as 
cruel as their neighbours the dreaded Jowas- 
simi, but were not numerically so strong. 

The latter dared to beard the Hon. East 
India Company, and as usual the great “ Koom- 
pania Bahedun” got the best of it. The 
Jowassimi are now completely humbled, and 
the Company’s cruisers, within the last twenty 
years, and until the final abolition of the Indian 
navy, did not encounter much difficulty in 
putting down, with a firm hand, all practices 
of a piratical nature. This tendency to pillage 
their neighbours’ goods, and then to murder 
the unhappy proprietors has existed from a 


somewhat remote antiquity, and therefore our | 


interference in more modern times was doubt- 
less regarded as an unwarrantable tampering 
with “ vested interests.” 

Chesney mentions in his valuable work on 
his “ Expedition to the Euphrates,” that pirates 


|tenets of the Wahabees with all the fiery en- 
|thusiasm of converts. For further particulars 
/regarding the history, government, and reli- 
| gion of this singular sect, I beg to refer the 
reader to Burckhardt’s “ Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabees.” 

For a long time the Jowassimi confined 
their marauding propensities solely to cap- 
turing native vessels, and, according to their 
invariable custom on such occasions, gave the 
| crew the option of forthwith conforming to their 
| religion, or suffering a cruel death. But they 
| became bolder as years passed by. 
| ‘The East India Company always retained a 
squadron of their ships of war in the Persian 
|Gulf for the purpose of protecting interests ; 
| they had consuls at Bashire and Bassoreh, with 
{which places, particularly the latter, a con- 
| siderable trade was carried on. Notwithstand- 


|ing that acts of piracy were committed under | 


the eyes of the officers of the Indian navy, the 
| Honourable Court, sitting in Leadenhall Street, 
| had, with great shortsightedness issued instruc- 
|tions to the Government at Bombay, that they 
| were not to molest the pirates in their depreda- 


tions except in self defence. The continuance of || 












| 


this impolitic course induced the Jowassimi— | 
who, like all Easterns, construed non-interven- | 


tion into an avowal of weakness—to commit 
an act of treachery that brought its own pun- 
|ishment, and gave them their first lesson in 
‘the invincibility of the great power that was 
so soon to overshadow the East, and reduce to 
submission even their piratical strongholds. 


About the year 1797, the Viper, a brig of | 
|war of ten guns, carrying the flag of the Hon. || 


|East India Company, was lying in Bashire | 


| Roads ; some Arab “ dhows,” belonging to the 


| Jowassimi, here also anchored in the roadstead, 
| but no fear of any hostile movement on the 








existed in the fourth century of the Hegira; | part of these vessels existed in the mind of the 
and further, that an old Arab chronicler, Ibu | captain of the Viper, who was indeed on shore 
Hankal by name, mentions that before the child- | at the time at the house of the Government 
ren of Israel were delivered from Egyptian |agent. This gentleman incautiously gave an 
bondage there were pirates in those parts, and order to the acting commander of the Viper to 
that they had become so bold by uniform suc-| supply the dhows with powder and shot; no 
cess, that they carried on their depredations | sooner had they secured from the magazine 
not only along the coast but even far out at/|of the brig enough for their purposes than they 
sea. weighed anchor as if for a cruise. 

These sturdy robbers resisted, for a length| It was about eight o’clock in the morning, 
of time, the propagandism of the followers of|and the crew of the Company’s cruiser were 
Abel ul Wahab, the great reformer of the Mo-| having their breakfast on deck. Suddenly | 
hammedan religion; but at length they were 
conquered by force of arms, and adopted the 


two of the dhows, which were passing under 
the Viper’s stern, opened fire with round shot | 
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upon the little craft. The officers who were 
below, rushed upon deck. Lieutenant Car- 
ruthers, the commanding officer, called the men 
to quarters, and none too soon, for the dhows, 
crammed full of men, bore down on the man-of- 
war, intending to capture her by boarding. 
The crew of the Viper cut the cable and 
made sail in the ship while the guns were cast 
loose, and the gallant tars replied to their 
cowardly assailants by a well-directed and hot 
fire. The superior seamanship of the Eng- 


| lishman told in their favour, and by dint of 


smart manceuvring the young officer succeeded, 
not only in preventing them from carrying 
the boarding into execution—when their nume- 
rical superiority must have given them the 
victory—but he beat the dhows off, and ended 
by chasing them out to sea. 

Unfortunately the gallant young Carruthers 
was killed towards the latter part of the action. 
He had been previously wounded by a musket 
ball in the loins, but girding a handkerchief 
round his waist he refused to leave the deck, 
and was soon after shot through the forehead. 
Mr. Salter, the senior midshipman, who took 
the command on the death of his superior officer, 
also fought the ship with determined bravery, 
and the great loss she incurred testified to the 
severity of the action. 

For a few years this lesson in British pluck 
was not forgotten, but in 1807, a number of 
their boats attacked a cruiser of six guns called 
the Fury, employed in carrying despatches 
from Bassoreh to Bombay. Her commander, 
Lieutenant Gowan, beat off his assailants after 
a protracted action, in which the pirates lost a 
great number of men killed and wounded. For 
this act Lieutenant Gowan was not only not 
thanked by the Governor of Bombay to whom 
he went to pay his respects on his arrival at 
that port, but he received a severe reprimand 
for disobeying the Government orders, shortly 
before issued to the effect that the commanders 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ships of 
war were not to molest the “innocent and un- 
offending” Arabs of the Persian Gulf. 

As to the European Mercantile Marine, 
frequent instances occurred in which Arab 
dhows captured peaceful trading vessels, and 
put to death or held to ransom the unhappy 
crews. Buckingham in his interesting work 
“Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia,” enu- 
merates several such cases. At last owing to 
the fact that these repeated violations of the 
British flag remained unresented, the pirates 
of the gulf again attempted to cope with the 
Company’s ships of war. Some large buglahs 
belonging to the Jowassimi, attacked the 
Mornington of twenty-four guns, and subse- 
quently the Teignmouth of eighteen guns, 





but were soundly beaten on both occa- 
sions. 

This same tribe had so greatly increased 
the number and size of their vessels, and were 
so greatly emboldened by success, that in 1808 
they attempted to capture a large merchant 
ship, manned with Europeans, called the 
Minerva. For some two days the gallant crew 
kept up a running fight, but at length the 
pirates boarded in overpowering numbers, and 
carried the ship. An indiscriminate massacre 
then ensued, from which only two Europeans 
and a lady, the wife of Lieutenant Taylor of 
the Indian navy, were exempted, while the 
captain was out of revenge, put to a most cruel 
death, being cut up into small pieces while 
alive. The captives were in this instance 
allowed to be ransomed after a lengthened 
confinement. 

Only a few weeks after this outrage a fleet 
of piratical dhows attacked the Hon. Company’s 
brig Sylph, a small craft of only some eighty 
tons, and carrying eight guns. Her command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Graham, descried their 
object when he saw them bearing down upon 
him in such force, but his hands were tied, for 
his orders from the Bombay Government were 
peremptory, not to open fire upon them, until 
they commenced the action. Down came the 
dhows, and without firing a shot ran alongside 
the little craft and poured an overwhelming 
mass of men on to her decks. All opposition 
on the part of the sailors was quickly over- 
borne; those on deck were put to the sword, 
while Lieutenant Graham fell down the fore 
hatchway covered with wounds. Some of his 
men who had concealed themselves in a store- 
room in the bows of the ship, dragged their 
commander into their place of refuge. 

The pirates were now masters of the Sylph, 
and made sail on her in company with their 
boats. But fortunately just at this moment 
His Majesty’s ship Nereid, a heavy frigate, 
hove in sight, and perceiving a brig sur- 
rounded by a number of pirate boats, suspected 
something was wrong, and gave chase. 

The robbers abandoned their prize, but did 
not escape without some punishment, as the Ne- 
reid sunk one of their buglahs with a broadside. 

Within three days of this affair another of 
the East India Company’s cruisers, the Nau- 
tilus of fourteen guns, was passing the small 
island of Anjan near Kichen when she was 
attacked by a squadron of three large buglahs, 
carrying heavy guns and a number of tow 
boats crammed full of men which lay near the 
scene of action in readiness to board as soon 
as the man-of-war’s fire slackened. The com- 
mander of the Nautilus, Lieutenant Bennet, 
owing to the orders he had received in com- 
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mon with the other officers of the Indian navy, 
was unable to open fire upon his assailants, 
until they had fired the first shot, but they 
bore down upon him with such unmistakably 
hostile intent, one on each bow and one on the 


quarter, that he decided to hazard dismissal | 


from the service, and so after firing a blank 
cartridge across the bows of the largest as an 
intimation to her to sheer off, he let them 
have a taste of his metal and poured a broad- 
side into them. A hot action ensued which 
lasted more than an hour, but the Nautilus 
at length succeeded in driving off her assail- 





ants with considerable loss, while her own 
casualty roll was not heavy. 

So powerful had these Jowassimi pirates 
become at sea, that they waged successful war 
against the Sultan of Muscat, and in 1805, 
the then Imaum, called Sultan Sageid Said 
was killed in a desperate naval engagement 
near Singar, and his whole fleet was scat- 
tered. 

At length the Indian public forced the 
Bombay Government to throw off the dis- 





graceful supineness with which they had 
hitherto acted, and in 1809, a combined naval 
and military expedition was organized at Bom- 
bay to punish these desperadoes, who dared 
thus openly to defy the British flag. 


The naval force consisted of the Chiffone, | 


Commodore Wainwright, in command of the 
squadron, the Caroline frigate, and the Hon. 
Company's ships Mornington, Fernate, Aurora, 
Prince of Wales, Nautilus, Fury, Ariel, and | 
Vestal, with the Stromboli bomb-ketch, and 


latter consisted of His Majesty’s 65th Regi- 
ment, Colonel Smith with the rank of Briga- 


the 47th, a detachment of the Bombay Artil- 
lery, and about 1,000 Sepoys. 
The expedition sailed on the 4th of Sep- | 


harbour than the Stromboli, an old worn out 
vessel that had been pronounced many years 


lost. 

Off Cape Massendon they encountered and 
dispersed a fleet of twenty-seven buglahs; as 
soon as the expedition arrived at Raw el Khai- | 

mah, the chief town of the Jowassimi, and called 
after the cape near which it is situated, the in- 
habitants were called upon to surrender. On 
their refusal the troops were landed, but the 
fleet were unable to be of much assistance ow- 
ing to the shallowness of the water. After a 
desperate resistance on the part of its defenders, 
Ras el Khaimah which was found to be strongly 


ments, was 





four large transports, carrying troops. The) 


dier, in command of the land forces, part of | 


tember, but scarcely had the fleet left Bombay | 


before unseaworthy, sank, and many lives were | 


About sixty large buglahs were captured in 
the port together with the Minerva. 
| Next day the troops were embarked, and 
no sooner had they vacated the town than it 
was reoccupied by its late defenders. 

The expedition then proceeded to Leit or 
| Luft on the northern shore of the island of 
|Kishm, which was reduced together with 
Lingar on the same side of the Persian Gulf. 
The former stronghold having once belonged 
to the Imaum of Muscat, and was delivered 
over to that potentate. 

In the first day’s attack on Leit the troops 
met with something like a repulse, for on 
Colonel Smith attempting to storm the fort, 
which was described as “a large and strong 
castle with many batteries and redoubts,” he 
was met by such a well-directed fire, and the 
sharpshooters of the enemy exhibited such 
accuracy of aim that he was compelled to with- 
draw his men, and a howitzer that had been 
brought to the front, for the purpose of blow- 
ing open the gate was abandoned. At daybreak 
the next morning, however, when the British 
troops were preparing to renew the attack, 
they were astonished to see the Union Jack 
flying on the topmost walls of the castle. It 
}seems that Lieutenant Hall of the Indian navy, 
who had commanded the Stromboli when she 
sank, and who now commanded the Fury, one 
{of the Company’s cruisers, had gone ashore 
‘alone, and advancing to the castle gates with 
ithe Union Jack, found the place abandoned. 

From Leit or rather Lingen, the expedition 
| sailed to several places, pirate haunts, from which 
the Jowassimi carried on their depredations, 
| these were razed to the ground, and all the dhows 
| found were burned. From thencethey returned 
to Muscat, where all the ships rendezvoused. 
| Reinforced by a body of 4,000 men from the 
| Imaum’ s troops, they assisted in recapturing 
‘the Castle of Shenaz, on the coast between 
Cape Mussendom and Muscat, a fort that had 
‘been taken from him by the Jowassimi. The 
| resistance the troops encountered at Shenaz, 
was of a most desperate character. The Arabs 
| defended the castle until it was reduced toa 
|mass of ruins, and would have died in the 
'breach to a man, but that they were induced 
to surrender on the promise of their lives. 
| ‘The expedition having accomplished all the 
objects for which it had been despatched to 
the Persian Gulf returned to Bombay. 

Notwithstanding the severe lesson the Jo- 
wassimi had received in the destruction of 
their strongholds and the burning of their fleet, 
they soon returned to their old ways. They 








rebuilt their towns and quickly constructed a 


fortified with batteries and regular entrench- | powerful navy. More than 100 large buglahs, 
stormed and then set on fire. | 
! 


some of 300 tons, were soon cruising about 
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the Persian Gulf, destroying the commerce 
and devastating the coast of that inland sea. 
The orders to the Indian navy now, were to 
“sink, burn, and destroy”’ every craft they 
encountered of these bold warriors, and the 
result was tha: desperate actions were fought 
between the small cruisers and their heavily- 
armed adversaries. The officers and crews of 
the Indian navy, I am proud to record, showed 
themselves, on all occasions, staunch defenders 
of the honour of our flag, and proved their 
small service not unworthy of being ranked 
as a scion of the noble royal navy of England. 
In 1815 the piratecraft extended their de- 
predations to the entrance to the Red Sea, and 
in the following year a fleet of the Jowassimi 


| boats, under their commodore, Ameer Ibrahim, 


| who was a kinsman of Hassan ben Rahma, 


their chief, captured within sight of Mocha 
four vessels carrying the British flag, whose 
crews they massacred. 

When this was known in Bombay, a squad- 
ron, consisting of His Majesty’s ship Challenge, 
of 18 guns, and the Company’s ships Ariel, 
Mercury, 14, and Vesta/, 12, were despatched to 
Ras el Khaimah to demand satisfaction. This 
was refused by Hassan ben Rahma, upon 


| which the squadron burnt several dhows, and 


| opened fire upon the town. 


Owing to the 
shoal water which prevented the ships from 
lying sufficiently close to the batteries, the 


| bombardment was ineffectual, and the squad- 
_ ron returned to Bombay without effecting 


much in the way of chastising the Jowassimi. 


| So matters remained for a time. 





After the Indian Government had success- 
fully concluded the operations against the 
Mahrattas, their attention was again directed 
to these untameable freebooters, who had not 
only become the scourge of the whole seahoard 
from Aden to Bussorah and Bushire, but had 
even extended their depredations to the north- 
ern shores of India. And for every reason, 
both political and military, it was absolutely 
necessary that this nest of pirates should be 
exterminated, and this trade of piracy should, 
once for all, be abolished. Our prestige had 
suffered considerably by the inactivity of the 
Government. The squadron of cruisers was 
too small to cope efficiently with this evil, 
which had now assumed such gigantic propor- 
tions. Three or four ships could not be every- 
where, and no sooner had they destroyed one 
large piratical dhow, than, like the fabled 
hydra, another was at once launched of still 
greater tonnage. As to the supply of fighting 
men it was practically without limit. It was 
computed that there were at this time upwards 
of 100 large dhows and buglahs, manned by 
8,000 warriors, cruising about the waters in 


the neighbourhood of Ras el Khaimah. All | 
commerce was almost at a standstill. Such 
European vessels as still traded in the gulf 
went about under convoy of the Company’s 
ships, while the trade that was carried | 
on in native bottoms was practically annihi- 

lated. 

The pirates, encouraged by the comparative | 
impunity they enjoyed, once more attempted 
the capture of some of the smaller eruisers, 
but were in every instance defeated with loss. | 
They tried on one occasion to carry by board- 
ing the Hon. Ce.’s sloop-of-war Elphinstone, of | 
18 guns, a ship in which I subsequently served | 
for some years, but failed most egregiously. 
To effect their object two buglahs of the largest 
size bore down upon her, one on each bow, 
and having a stout hawser fastened between 
them, so that they might range alongside 
directly they struck her. The cruiser awaited | 
their approach with double-shotted guns, and, 
just as the pirates were about to board ina | 
dense mass, fired both broadsides into them | 
and sunk the buglahs, dealing terrible slaughter 
among the horde of pirates. 

After exhibiting great patience and long | 
suffering the Indian Government at length | 
roused itself; the great trading company’s 
tenderest point was touched when their mer- | 
cantile business with the Persian Gulf was all 
but annihilated. The Imaum of Muscat, an 
earnest ally of the British, applied for assist- 
ance against the piratical tribes of the secboard 
near his capital. The town of Ras el Khaimah, 
their old head-quarters, had been rebuilt and 
fortified, and he was totally unable to make | 
head against his ferocious enemies. 

At that time the wrath of the Sultan had 
been aroused against the entire sect of the 
Wahbais, and Ibrahim Pasha was ordered to 
march from Egypt to chastise the tribes of 
Oman. The British Government despatched | 
Captain Sadler to the Egyptian head-quarters 
at Medina, to secure their co-operation, but 
when that officer arrived there he found that | 
the objects for which the campaign had been | 
undertaken had been accomplished. | 
Abdulla ben Saouel, the great Wahabi chief, 
had been captured, Derieh, their capital, had 
been stormed, and Ibrahim Pasha did not care 
to advance to the Persian Gulf. The Bombay 
Government accordingly had to take the 











matter in hand alone. 

An expedition was fitted out, and sailed 
from Bombay under the command of Sir 
William Grant Keir. It consisted of 1,700 
Europeans, consisting of H. M.’s 47th and 
65th regiments, with one company of European 
Artillery and 2,500 Sepoys. | 
Captain Collier, of His Majesty’s ship Liver- 
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pool, commanded the naval portion of the 
forces. 

The expedition sailed in September, 1819, 
and arrived off Ras el Khaimah in December. 
The troops were landed, and after some 
spirited fighting, in which 56 officers and men 
were killed and wounded, among the former 
being Major Molesworth, they advanced to the 
town; batteries were erected, and a storming 
party told off, but during the night the Arabs 
deserted the place. After another strong fort, 
called Zaga, had been captured, the pirates 
came to terms, and a treaty was signed, in 
which they agreed to abstain in future from 
piracy, and from engaging in slave traffic. 
Sir William Grant Keir, having effected his 
object, then returned to India. 

Captain Thompson was appointed Political 
Resident at Ras el Khaimah, but from this 
place he removed soon after to the Island of 
Kistim, on the opposite coast, where a small 
military detachment was stationed. 

Still piracy was bred in the bone among the 
seafaring tribes of the Persian Gulf, and Well- 
sted mentions that in 1835 the Hon. Co.’s 
sloop-of-war Elphinstone, the same I before 
mentioned, encountered a dhow belonging to 
the Beni As tribe, which had only a few days 
before plundered and seized an Indian vessel 
proceeding to Bashire, The Elphinstone, on 
sighting the dhow, gave chase, when the 
pirate calmly awaited her approach. Just as 
the Arabs were about to board, a broadside 


had to fight a sharp action, and sustained some 
loss, before they succeeded in dislodging the 
enemy from the buglah. 

The Jowassimi and the other pirate tribes 
have found out ere this, that, as a mode of 
gaining their livelihood, it is simply a bad 
“speculation ;” to use a mercantile phrase, “ it 
does not pay,” for every chieftain who launches 
his barque, and dares to measure swords with 
the irresistible Feringhees, comes to signal 
grief. All Arabs are truly fatalists, and it has 
been made manifest to them that it is com- 
bating against an inexorable fate, and so gradu- 
ally cases of piracy have grown less frequent, 
and they have betaken themselves more and 
more to pearl-fishing. 

Within only a few months of the downfall 
of the Jowassimi, the piratical predilections of 
an Arab tribe near Ras el Had, a promontory 
that stretches out into the Indian Ocean, to the 
south-eastward of Ras Mussendom, gave rise 
to two English expeditions; the first of these 
was almost annihilated, but the second took a 
terrible revenge, and, in turn, nearly extermi- 
nated the entire nationality. 

The “ Beni-boo-Ali,” or, more properly, 
Beni-Abu-Ali, to whom I am referring, are an 
ancient tribe of Bedouins, and are supposed by 
Forster, in his learned work, “ The Geography 
of Arabia,” to be identical with the Bliula, a 
tribe mentioned by Pliny. 

Some restless spirits among them captured 
jan Indian trading vessel, and a Company’s 








| 





from the sloop’s thirty-two pounder cannon- lcruiser was despatched to inquire into the 


ades sent her to the bottom, committing great 
havoc among the crew. 

The commander of the pirate, who was 
captured, was taken to India, tried there in 


the Supreme Court, and sentenced to fourteen | 


years transportation. As Mr. Wellsted re- 
marks, the first part of this affair was intel- 
ligible enough to these lawless robbers, and 
there never was 4 repetition by any of them of 
such a foolhardy attempt, but they could not 
understand what the fourteen years transpor- 
tation meant. 

And here may be said to terminate the 
history of the pirates of the Persian Gulf, that 
is, as a power defying the might of England 
in actual war, Nevertheless, at times the old 





plundering and murdering spirit broke out, 
and isolated instances occurred of some stub- 
born chief, mindful of the byegone glories of 
the days of his youth, betaking himself to his 
old occupation. 

Indeed, so late as 1855 some pirate boats 
captured a large Arab trading vessel and took 
her to El Kateep, a town adjoining the island 
of Bahrein, and the boats of two of the Com- 
pany’s cruisers that were sent to cut her out 








circumstances. Owing to the surf being high 
on the beach, the pilot, an Arab, offered to 
swim ashore and communicate with the chief. 
This man was immediately killed on landing, 
and the boats were fired upon. 

The man-of-war returned to Kishon, where 
Captain Thompson, the Political Resident, was 
located with some 800 troops left behind by 
Sir W. Grant Keir. Captain Thompson forth- 
with started off with six companies of Sepoys 
and six guns for Sun, near Ras el Had, where 
he landed. Here he formed a junction with 
1,000 men, commanded by the Imaum of 
Muscat, Sazzid Said, in person. 

The Bedouins retreated before them from 
the seacoast, until they reached the neighbour- 
hood of their chief station. As the troops 
were marching round a grove of date trees the 
whole tribe fell upon them, uttering the most 
terrible yells. Before the Sepoys could be 
formed the Bedouins broke into the ranks, 
and, sweeping like a cataract through the 
panic-stricken soldiers, utterly scattered them. 
In vain the officers tried by word and example 
to rally their men, the Arabs struck down the 
bayonets, and with their long straight broad- 






































































































































| nated their foes. 


| the whole force would have been destroyed but 
| for the distinguished gallantry of the _ Imaum, 


| was sick, and butchered him on the spot. 


| Bombay the Indian Government took immedi- 
| ate steps to retrieve the tarnished lustre of the 


| pirates in 1809, sailed from Bombay, reaching 


| sued. 
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swords, much resembling those of the Crusa- 
ders, the fanatical Wahhatis almost extermi- 


Six officers and 400 Sepoys were killed, and 





| a bold front to the victorious foe, and effected 


who, though himself severely wounded, showed | 
| 


an orderly retreat to the coast. The Arabs) 


| gave no quarter to the wounded, and even 


dragged out of his palanquin the surgeon who 
Of} 
the British force only Captain Thompson, 2 
officers, and 150 men found shelter behind the 
walls of Muscat. 

As soon as news of this disaster reached 


British arms. 

In January, 1821, General Sir Lionel Smith, 
the same officer who commanded the troops in 
the successful expedition against the Jowassimi 


Sun in the following month. His force con- 
sisted of 3,000 men, but the Beni-abu-ali, who 
only mustered some 800 warriors, were no- 
wise daunted by this disparity of force, for 
hardly had the soldiers encamped on landing 
than the Arabs made a night attack, in which 
they inflicted some loss on our troops. 

When the expeditionary army had nearly 
reached their chief post the enemy met them 
on a spacious plain, and a pitched battle en- 
The Beni-abu-ali fought with a desper- 
ate courage that astonished the veteran officers 
who had been engaged in the recent campaign 
against the Mahrattas. With their swords 
they strove to find a weak point in the serried 
ranks; with yells that filled the air, and im- 
pelled by all the fanaticism of a religion that 
taught them that death in the face of an enemy 
was a sure passport to the bliss of paradise, 
they threw themselves on the bayonets of the 
soldiery, and, with reckless impetuosity, tried 
to break into the death-dealing squares. 
Everywhere they encountered only cold steel 
and withering volleys, and at length were fain 
to retire, leaving dead on the field nearly the 
whole of the tribe. The fort was then cannon- 
aded and surrendered, and so ended this little 
war. 

Among those desperately wounded and 
taken prisoners was their chief, who, with 
many of the survivors, was sent a prisoner to 
Bombay. Here they were detained for two 
years, and were then sent back to their native 
country, with presents and money to rebuild 
their town. 

The tribe received a blow from which they 
have never recovered, though it speaks highly 











for their generosity of feeling, that when Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted visited that part of Oman in 
1835, they received him with open arms, and 
treated him most hospitably; they also con- 
versed with him freely on the subject of their 
defeat, entertaining no animosity against us, 
though they could not forgive the part taken 
by the Imaum in their reduction. 

There is but too much reason to believe 
that the first expedition against these Beni- 
abu-ali ought never to have been undertaken, 
but that it was a concession, on the part of 
Captain Thompson, to the interests of the 
Imaum of Muscat, not warranted by his in- 
structions from the Bombay Government. 
However, the murder of the pilot was inde- 
fensible, and our prestige clearly required the 
subsequent chastisement of the victorious 
Arabs, 

The only way to keep these lawless tribes in 
subjection, and make them in some measure 
decent members of the Eastern body politic, is 
to put them down, and keep them down, with 
a “taut” hand; they understand the logic of 
powder and shot, but laugh to scorn treaties 





or entreaties; and as to protests, or instru- | 


ments of like character known to European 
diplomacy, the only instrument they respect is 
a sharp cutlass or an “arm of precision.” 
There can be little doubt that were the small 


squadron of ships of war now stationed in the | 


Persian Gulf withdrawn, that even in this year 
of grace the evil spirit of piracy would rear its 
head again in these distant seas, though, 
thanks to steam, and almost in an equal 
degree to the magnificent survey of all the 
creeks and inlets of the pirate coast made by 
officers of the late Indian navy, the demon 
could be exorcised in a much more summary 
manner than in the “good old times” of 
which I have been writing. 

The chief object with which I was animated 
in putting together this paper was a desire to 
pay a tribute of respect to the memory of the 
service chiefly referred to in the foregoing 
narrative,—a service which did its duty well 
and honourably, and speaking of which, on the 
8th of April last, before an audience assembled 
in the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society, 
General Sir Henry Rawlinson,—no mean judge, 
as he was associated with officers of the Indian 
navy during the greater part of his distin- 
guished career in the East,—referring to sur- 
veys effected by them in Mesopotamia, ex- 
pressed himself in the following laudatory 
terms :— 

“ During a residence of twelve years in 
Mesopotamia he (Sir Henry) had had abundant 


opportunities of seeing the work of these | 


Indian officers in connection with the survey | 
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of the country. He alluded especially to| Before concluding this paper I must, in 
Captains Jones, Selby, and Collingwood, and | justice, express my obligations to the following 
Lieutenant Bawsher; and he had no hesita-| works,—Wilson’s continuation of Mill’s “ His- 
tion in saying that their labours were in the | tory of India,” “Travels in Arabia,” by Lieu- 
highest degree creditable, not only to them-|teuant Wellsted, I. N., and Buckingham’s 
selves, but to the Indian navy,towhich nobleser- |“ Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia.” 
vice—now, alas! abolished—they had belonged.” | C. R, LOW. 


THE ANGEL SISTER. 


Yes, they will think of her, 


Say, in the years to come . 
Never forgetting 


Will they remember ‘ 
Their own little Ethel, Her whose first loveliness 

The beam of November ? Rose without setting ! 
How they have loved her, Praying and struggling 


And how they have missed her ? | To be what He pleases, 
Ethel, the angel— How they will think of her, 
Living with Jesus ! 





The wee cherub sister! 


Three little children 
In:sickness and weakness, 
They looked on her last 


When the veil that hides sorrow 
From childhood hath vanished— 
When the heat of life’s noontide 
Its sweet grace hath banished—- 
When they know baby wakes not, 
Nor ask, ‘‘ Is she better?” 
Oh ! in the years to come, 
Will they forget her ? 


| 
In her suffering meekness. 
Maidens and youth 
At their next sunny meeting, 
Never a death-pang | 
To shadow its greeting ! 


Yes, she is with Him, 











She would be with them, Saved and redeeméd ! 
Learning or playing ; Yes, for her ransom | 
Lisp'd with them singing, His precious blood streaméd ! 
Knelt with them praying. Oh to be like lier, I] 
Do what they might, Looking for Him, I! 
In its blessed beguiling, With a gaze that no doubting i 
There was the little face Cam eiten Graken dian! I} 
Watching and smiling. L| 
Like the first violet f 
Oh! through the struggle Gathered, and folded 
Coming hereafter— Where the eye of no stranger 
Ever in quiet, Shall ever behold it ; 
Often in laughter— Breathing its sweetness 
Sorrow hath taught me, To life’s last November, 
Faithful and tender Is Ethel with Jesus. 
Will be the picture Ah! they will remember. 


That memory shall render ! ALESSIE BOND. 
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RIVER-SIDE RAMBLES. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


“Tden,”’ the ‘‘ Esquire of Kent.” 
“Lord, who would live turmoiléd in the Court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ?”’ 
Shakspere’s ** Henry VI,” 2. 


Tae first touches of Autumn with her palette 
of soft rich colours are now beginning to steal 
into the matured tints of summer, and nature 
is imperceptibly changing her garb, from its 
verdant bloom and full-hued green, to the mel- 
lower tones of blending yellow, brown, purple, 
and red. 


“ That season when the green delight 
Of leafy luxury begins to fade” 


will soon be upon us, and already blossoms 
are preparing to give place to fruits. Fresh 
springing flowers are plentiful enough still, 
but fewer in variety than during the last 
and previous months. No end of old friends 
continue to bloom, some feeble in exhausting 
strength and puny beauty, whilst others have 
grown coarser and sturdier, just as the whis- 
pering leaves seem to have become more pen- 
sive and sedate, as though they knew their 
reign would soon be over, and they must de- 
scend, with— 


“ Many a softly rustling shower, 
To pall the faded, dying flower.” 


We will not, however, anticipate Autumn | 


with her subduing influences. We will not 
allow a shade of sadness to dim the bright 
enjoyment of this our last river-side ramble, or 
sigh for what is passing away, whilst so many 
strange, new, and lovely things yet remain 
awaiting an introduction, and claiming our 
more especial notice. Our pretty stream flows 
on with many a smiling ripple, as merrily as 
ever,— 


“Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ;” 


tripping lightly over the pebbles, or rushing 
with deepened waters between the great stones 
that impede his onward course, and thus re- 
freshing with continual spray their moss- 
crowned heads. 


“Oh! dear to me the little stream, 
Whose unimprisoned waters run, 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and sun; 


Flowers on its grassy margin spring, 
Flies o’er its eddying surface play, 
Birds ’midst the alder branches sing, 
And fishes ’mongst its ripples stray ; 
The eel, the trout with speckled scale, 
And minnow clad in glittering mail.’’ 


One of the prettiest little tenants of our 
| English streams is the silvery minnow (/’howi- 
| nus), with its active, graceful movement, ever 
flirting about the water. In this sweep of 
Anacharis we have here at our feet are shoals 
of the young playing at hide-and-seek, sport- 
ing through and through the dense growth of 
| delicate leaves. They are readily frightened 
away,— 





“Scared from the shallows by a passing tread,”’ 


but as readily return, shy, timorous little crea- 
tures, and yet bold and most inquisitive, their 
curiosity ever seeming to get the better of || 
their natural timidity, and leading them often | 
into snares and danger. If you desire an || 
evidence of this, place a wide-mouthed bottle, | 
or even your japanned botany-case in the | 
water, as I have frequently done. They flee || 
off at once in great haste and alarm, but pre- || 
sently we find the weakness of their character | 





showing itself,—curiosity has mastered pru- 
dence: cautiously they return to have another | 
look at these strange intruders in their stream, || 
swimming round them, examining well the ex- 
ternal appearance, darting at them with their 
mouths, as though to ascertain the material of || 
which they are composed. Satisfied if there || 
is nothing to be gained in the way of food, 
there is likewise nothing to be feared, they 
evidently begin to speculate on the contents 
of box and bottle, become more confident, 
assume a sort of boastful swagger, and one 
little fellow more adventurous than the rest at 
length boldly enters in, soon to be followed by 
a score of others; quite a host of gobbling 
sight-seers, poking into every nook and corner. 
Now is your opportunity; gently, cautiously, , 
but quickly turn up your bottle, or raise your 
case from the water, and you have a sufli- 
cient number of little captives to furnish an 
aquarium. Poor little minnows! It is small 
use dashing thus frantically round and across 
your prison; like Sterne’s starling, “ you can’t 
get out,” so may as well take it philosophi- 





cally. This they make up their minds to do 
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in a very short time, swimming about in gentler | he falls clumsily and heavily to the bottom; there 


mood, examining the spray of weed you have|he pants and blows for a second, then grace- 
dropped in to shelter them, and nobbling any | fully ascends once more, to fall as quickly and 


entangled fly or tiny insect that clings to its | awkwardly as before. 
leaves. Now we are better able to discern the} We have plenty of gudgeons here also, but 
rich beauty of their mottled black and green|1 do not recommend them in an aquarium, 
backs and silvery underparts, the brightness | they bring little additional interest. They are 
and glancing of which we have so often ad-| not unlike the loach; handsome in their mark- 
mired as we watched the happy sports of| ings, small in the head, but forked in the tail. 
these little fish in the clear-shining running |'They are often five and six inches long, and in 
water,— some parts of the Continent, where they are 
Pe eT ae Oe ee very abundant, are esteemed a great delicacy. 
Restless Yorms of Iiving Nght The flesh is white, excellent in flavour, aa 
flitting and flashing about. easy to digest; but in England they are 
Fright will often quite bleach their colours} scarcely numerous enough, or attain a suffi- 
to a pallid fawn-like hue, but the deeper tints | cient size to be sent to market. 
return as their fear passes off. To any one| The young trout, when about an inch and 
possessing an aquarium I strongly recommend | half or two inches long, are exceedingly pretty 
a few minnows, they are pretty graceful|in a tank, in fact, one of the most graceful 





swimmers, always on the move, gentle and | objects that can be placed there; elegant alike | 


hardy, easily tamed, and happy in captivity. {in form and markings, with their crimson- 
And the same may be said of the loach| speckled sides and silvery tints that flash and 
(Cobitis barbatula), “ groundling,” or “beardie,” | glance with every movement. They swim 
as it often called, which is docile, inoffensive, | about with gentle dignity and lordly grace, 
and readily domesticated ; its habits, appear-| that well becomes so near a relative to “the 
' ance, and general demeanour so in contrast! king of fresh water fish,” as good old Isaac 
with the other inhabitants, that it adds an in-| Walton designates the royal salmon. I have 
teresting and amusing variety to the tank,| kept them for months in my own aquarium, 
Once placed there, it readily makes itself at|and found them confiding, harmless, and so 
home, floundering about from place to place, | readily tamed that they fearlessly took food 
raising a little cloud as it goes, regardless who| from my fingers. Their growth is slow 








or molesting them. tible increase; yet they remained healthy and 


which they principally feed. They are pretty | scribed by Mant as— 

| fishes that often attain a length of four or five 

| inches. In shape they are somewhat straight 

/, and rigid, the head small, the mouth orna- Whose spotted backs enamel =e 
mented with six barbules. Their general For ae with the cowslip’s eyes, 

' colour is a soft fawn, the back and sides beau- he ith belly where white anes held 

| tifully clouded and dotted with deep, rich Strife with the yellow marigold. 

brows, the abdomen Si pid white. Inno- Yonder runs a pretty water-wagtail, jerking 

| cent and unsuspicious in character, the loach | ;,, long slender tail, from which action it 

| ibs readily snared as he lies in the shallows derives its name. It is a lively little bird, 

| on @ sunny day, apparently in a half dose, in- always in a bustle, elegantly shaped and 

| dolent and self-indulgent; but tie a small red .ojoured, with a pretty ateck ide song. 

| worm to the end of a string, and throw this 

| into the water, “beardie” speedily displays “ From watered mead, or streamlet’s side, 

| his activity, and makes a ready snap at the So softly sings the wagtail pied.” 

| dainty bit, holding it so tenaciously between 
his bearded jaws that he is easily drawn from | It is perpetually in motion, and every wan- 
the water, and himself thus made an easy|derer by the river-side must recognise and 
victim. As a swimmer he is not inelegant,| love it, as it frequents the borders of running 
but is unable to keep himself up in the water | waters, wading often with active pace in pur- 


“ The cavern-haunting trout, 














surface, or made the circuit of the tank, until} across the stream, or flitting from one stone 





| for any time. Scarcely has he reached the|suit of the drowning fly, skimming lightly 











| are its neighbours, and caring less how much, in confinement. I have watched them for | 
it disturbs their comfort; but never meddling | months and been unable to detect any percep- | 


At the edge of this stream, where the water| content. They require to be more frequently | 
is placid, the bottom somewhat muddy, a|fed than their fellow-prisoners, but appear to | 
number of loaches of all sizes and ages are| enjoy a tiny bit of beef or mutton as much as | 
lying, quietly on the look out for worms, upon} the most delicate fly. They are prettily de- | 
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to another, always giving a little perpendicu- 
lar wag of its tail after each movement. It 
builds its nest in some retired spot on dry 
ground, often amidst a heap of stones, but 
always near the water, and is very careful to 
select soft mossy material. Its eggs, usually 
about four in number, are whitish gray in 
colour, closely speckled with tiny brown spots. 


“ Oft I stop to note, 

#* * a * 
The bird of graceful figure slim, 
And robe and vest and kerchief pied ; 
As to and fro, from side to side, 
With quivering tail, and forward head, 
Quick runs he o’er the dewy mead, 
And darts upon his insect prey.” 


Observe, but do not advance further, or you 
will startle it away, there, beside those still 
iris leaves, on which it seems about to alight, 
is a splendid dragon-fly (Iibellula depressa), 
about the most beautiful insect we have; its 
fine large transparent wings resembling a 
piece of exquisite network, with the interstices 
filled in with a clear glossy membrane, 


“The embroidery of that vesture gray, 
Nor pen nor pencil can portray.” 


Elegant in shape, resplendent in colour, and 
delicate in texture of wing, it is truly a thing 
of surpassing beauty. There, as we view it, 
in the beams of a hot sunlight, bright and 
metallic colours glitter and shine as though 
it had decked itself in some rainbow shred- 
dings. Kirby speaks of its dress as being 
“silky, brilliant, and variegated; trimmed 
with the finest lace.” It will measure at least 
four inches across, from tip to tip of the wings, 
which even in repose are extended horizon- 
tally. The body is broad and flat, the legs 
short, the head almost globular, and the eyes 
extremely large. Marvellously quick in sight, 
always on expanded wings ready for flight, 
capable of flying forwards or backwards, to the 
right or left, in any direction without turning, 
no wonder it is difficult to capture; and we 
are wise to be content with a distant view, 
rather than frighten it off altogether by 
attempting a nearer approach. Conspicuous, 
however, as it is for airy beauty and delicate 
colouring, these dragon-flies are a bloodthirsty 
lot, not only when in their perfect state, but 
as well in that of the larve and pupx., These 
latter lie much at the bottom of the water, 
hidden in the mud, and seemingly caring little 
to move about, but always on the watch for 
prey, which consists of unsuspecting insects, 
molluscs, and small fish. There is nothing 
whatever pleasingly attractive in their appear- 
ance; on the contrary, they are decidedly re- 


| by able pens on these subjects, such full, valu- 


pulsive-looking things; but there is much that 
is deeply interesting in the means they use; 
the weapons with which they are furnished for 
obtaining food; and the various metamorpho- 
sis through which they pass before attaining 
their perfect state, and emerging the winged 
insect. So much, however, has been written 


able, and interesting information given, that 
any attempt at description on my part would 
only be a feeble recapitulation altogether super- 
fluous. I content myself with a simple illus- 
tration, sketched from nature, of the larve, 
with its formidable weapon of attack extended 
and closed. With this “mask,” as it is called, 
which the insect is capable of moving at will, 
it grasps at and holds its innocent victim 
whilst devouring it. The dragon-fly always 
catches its prey when on the wing. Hovering 
over the still surface of the water, or wheeling 
through the air in rapid sweeping curves, it 
is ever on the look out for prey; never almost 
resting unless the weather is rainy or the wind 
high. It attacks water-flies, butterflies, and 
other insects; chasing them with unwearying 
perseverance, wheeling round and round, back- | 
wards and forwards, until it has pounced upon | 
and secured its victim. Then it usually settles 





|on some twig to enjoy its meal, quickly biting | 


off the wings of the fluttering insect, and then 
devouring the contents of the body. 


‘‘ Mark the green fly, circling to and fro, 
O’er the still water, with his dragon wings, 
Shooting from bank to bank, now in quick turns ; 
Then swift athwart, as is the gazer’s glance, 
Pursuing still his mate ; they, with delight, 
As if they moved in morris, to the sound 
Harmonious of this ever-dripping rill, 
Now in advance, now in retreat, now round, 
Dart through their mazy rings, and seem to say, 
The summer and the sun are ours!” 





I have said that many a flower, many an 
old floral friend of past months lingered on to | 
greet us still, and so they do. There is a | 
loitering blossom of forget-me-not raising its | 
pure eyes from out the water’s edge. Fresh 
and green remain its sturdy stems and glossy 
leaves, creeping amongst and reclining over 
the stones, adding great beauty to the stream. 
The yellow iris has yet a flower, and spotted 
persicaria, and knot-grass that “ groweth every- 
where.” Sorrels and dead-nettles, scabious, 
rest-harrow, creeping cinquefoil, towering 
meadow-sweet, nightshades, woundworts, mil- 
foil, yellow-rattle, St. John’s-wort, clumps of 


pansies,— 


“ And wan-hued lady-smocks that love to spring 
Side the swamp margin of some plashy pond,’’— 
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all are here, a confusion of wild luxuriant 
growth intermingling with the stones. 

There, we may enjoy a feast of wild rasp- 
berries; and there, the hazel bushes bend over 
the water with browning nut, almost ready for 
the gathering :— 


“‘ How exquisitely sweet, 
This rich display of flowers, 
This airy wild of fragrance 
So lovely to the eye 
And to the sense so sweet.” 
Andreinis’ Adam. 


We failed in our previous rambles to observe 
a lovely white flower that lay on the water, 
making one half imagine the little white straw- 
berry had blossomed there. It is the pretty 
white crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilis), that 
has not yet quite said good-bye to our stream ; 
but we shall find it difficult to gather, for it 
loves better the deeper waters than the shal- 
low margins of the shore. It is a snowy blos- 
som, with a very bright yellow centre. The 
floating and emerged leaves are totally dif- 
ferent from one another, those on the surface 
being thick and lobed, whilst those beneath are 
finely cut, every joint of the stem sending out 
white rootlets. It is a flower little noticed or 
sought after, though it does belong to the 
great Ranunculus family, and has some poet- 
honoured relations in Wordsworth’s celan- 
dine, and the familiar golden buttercup, 
Shakspere’s— 


**Cuckoo buds of yellow hue.” 


We cannot so readily overlook the many 
fresh blossoms—though, perhaps, compara- 
tively speaking, few in kind—that this month 
deck the river’s banks; stately flowers every 
one of them. First, there is the foxglove (Di- 
gitalis purpurea),— 


‘Wild chieftain of the wayside flowers, 
O'erlooking all that grows around, 
But loving most the wooded bowers, 
Where it is in perfection found.” 


Scarcely in greater “perfection” than we have 
it here. How tall and straight and majestic 
it is, raising its fine pyramidical spike from 
out its mass of large, soft, downy leaves: rear- 
ing its stem higher and higher, as though it 
would never tire of opening its deep purple- 
red blossoms, so daintily flecked within each 
bell! 

Next comes the spiked purple loosestrife 
(Lythrum salicaria), that displays itself con- 
spicuously even from amongst the tall rushes ; 
for it often grows as high as three and even 


description ? 


crowded with whorls of richly tinted flowers. 
Country people call this loosestrife “the long 
purples ”—a name by which Shakspere has 
distinguished it. Then we have— 


‘¢ The plant that breaks 
Its paler red with darker streaks, 
The mallow,” — 


several varieties of mallows, in fact. 
“ Fair ox-eyes,” that still linger near— 


‘The sleepy poppy red; ” 
the flaunting prickly-headed poppy in its— 


“« Scarlet vest, 
Contrasting with the corn-flower blue,’’ 


and all lending their beauty to adorn our 
river’s banks. 

But not one of them can boast a more 
showy or imposing appearance than the giant 
throatwort (Campanula latifolia), which here 





MEADOW VETCHLING (Lathyrus pratensis). 


well earns its name of giant. Does it require 
Surely its crowd of leaves and 
purple bells, that are sometimes bleached to 
the palest lilac, are sufficiently familiar to all, 
if not in its wild state, at least as a garden 





four feet, and its square stems are literally 


flower. We read in “ Rokeby” of— 
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“ The throatwort with its"azure bell.” 


Nor has the good Sir Walter overlooked that 
lesser Campanula, the beautiful bluebell of 
Scotland ; for he prettily tells us, that so light 
was the foot, so true the step of the Lady of 
the Lake, that— 


“‘E’en the slight harebell raised its;head 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


And we have this said little harebell here 
blooming to the very margin of the water. 
Surely there never sprang a more elegant or 
dainty flower than it is. Every whisper of 
air seems to stir it into motion,— 











‘With rude breath 
To shake its bells a moment, but its root 
Is far too deep for storms.” 


And then, too, more sturdy and luxuriant 
than ever are the broad soft leaves of— 


“The downy coltsfoot spread 
As pillow for the harebell’s sleepy head.” 


Along by the steeper edges of the stream 
we see the pretty meadow vetchling (Lathyrus 
pratensis), raising its bright clusters of yellow 
blossoms and delicate green foliage; clasping 
tendrils clinging to every branch or spray that 
come in its way; or as Keats more poetically 
describes it,—- 


“ With taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings,” 


Amongst the loveliest flowers blooming this 
month is the grass of Parnassus (Parnassia | 
palustris), that ever loves a moist or boggy 
ground; and though common with us, and even 
more plentiful in Scotland, is a rare plant in the 
southof England. Most elegant are its cream- 
coloured blossoms so delicately veined, and its 
heart-shaped leaves clasping the flower stem, 
or rising from the root on long foot-stalks of 
their own. It raises its angular stems often a 
foot high, straight and erect, as though anxious 
to display its white blossoms and invite atten- 
tion. Beautiful as it is at a passing glance, it 
is more beautiful still when we come to exa- 
mine the exquisitely fringed fan-shaped nec- 
tary that ornaments each petal, and which have 
been so prettily described by Bishop Mant :— 


“ Parnassian grass, with chaliced bloom 
And globes nectareous, like the earl’s 
Rich coronet, beset with pearls ; 
Whose stamens, formed with wondrous power 


Each after each their threads extend, 
Each after each their anther's bend, 
And on the germen’s open head 

The fertilising pollen shed, 

And thence withdrawing backward trace 
Their passage to their former place.” 


Why this plant has been named a grass I am 
unable to say; it. bears no resemblance to one, 
either in appearance or character. And this 
draws our attention to the many extremely 
beautiful grasses we have here nodding their deli- 








GRASS OF PaRNassvs (Parnassia palustris). 


their beauties or uses would be as endless as 
to tell their varieties; either to count the 
numerous mints, mostly autumn plants, all 
easily recognised by their strong odour, but 
hard to distinguish one from another. The 
red mint (Mentha rubra) is now beginning to 
decorate the borders of our rivers; its purple- 
green leaf almost as handsome as any flower. 
Several of the wild mints are very beautiful, 
and their fragrance out in the open air refresh- 
ing and sweet, especially to wanderers— 








To fructify the impregnate flower, 





“ Down by the river's edges, where 
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cate pendent heads, waving their broad wheat-like | 
blades withevery passing breeze. Toenumerate | 
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Mints perfume the gentle air, 
And Flora spends her treasures there.” 


One grieves that time is too short to dwell 


| upon each lovely thing that the eye beholds, 








but they seem to crowd upon the gaze, hurry- 
ing us on from one beauty and wonder to 
another. The rich perfume of the luscious 
honeysuckle now attracts the sense, and as we 
look upward we discover a lingering blossom 
may yet be gathered, even beside its clustered 
berries that are fast ripening into a deep 
transparent red. The graceful pomes of the 
mountain ash are already scarlet, whilst the 
fruit of the guelder rose is gradually changing 
from a soft yellow to brighter carmine. Deep- 
ening shades of colour are also spreading over 
the berries of the beautiful leaved barberry, 
and the sloe, with its exquisite plum-like 
bloom of blue. The fruit of the bird cherry 
is now a full rich black; the profligate birds 
are already enjoying the feast, in spite of the 
acrid flavour. Heps and haws are reserved for 
the repasts of later months. The lovely haw- 
thorn and roses have passed away, those 
blossoms which the poet has described as— 


‘‘ The sweetest flowers wild nature yields.” 


The leaves are reddening and falling both, 
but the prickly branches of the rose bushes 
are not left bare; in addition to the glowing 
heps, nature has supplied another ornament as 
wonderful and curious as it is_ beautiful. 
What child is not familiar with “ Robin’s 
Cushion,” as we used to call those exquisite 
moss-like balls so common on the wild briar ? 
Here are some fine dog-rose bushes, and there 
on the topmost branches are one or two of the 
identical “ cushions.” One might almost fancy 
that Flora’s handmaid, being short of time to 
deck each individual spray or stem,—as we 
see the branches and buds of our lovely cul- 
tivated moss-rose-bush attired—had flung a 
few balls into each shrub for general distribu- 
tion. Who would imagine on beholding them 
for the first time that these dainty briar tufts 
—composed of moss-like fibres of delicate 
green, blended with soft yellow and purest car- 
mine—were the work of a tiny four-winged 
insect, scientifically called Cynips rose? To 
the gall itself has been given the name of 
Bedeguar. This small gall insect, that is the 
cause of such an extensive excrescence forming 
on the plant, is black and insignificant; yet 
she is provided with a curious auger, that is 
rolled up and packed away in a fissure of the 
abdomen. With this she pierces the young 
shoot of the plant and there deposits her eggs, 
pouring a peculiar liquid over every egg thus 
laid, as though with the intention of closing 


up each hole or orifice. This gluten, however, 
does not appear sufficiently tenacious to stay 
the flowing sap of the rose, which shoots out 
into little fibrous bristles, and thus a double 
purpose is served, a double end secured. In 
course of time the larve is developed in the 
centre of the gall, where it finds its food 
already provided for it, and lives through the 
winter snug and warm, protected from all 
severity of weather by this cosy, non-conduct- 
ing collection of bristles. Surely we have 
here another evidence of the marvellous 
wisdom and forethought of an all-wonderful 
Creator,—another striking illustration of the 
“tender mercies which are over all His 
works.” When the genial warmth of the 
summer sun is shed, then the insect—having 
undergone its various stages of larva and 
pupa, eats its way out of its prison home, and 
comes forth in its perfect winged state. 


“ What proofs are here of wise design, 
Of nice adjustment, power divine, 
Disclosing what the will intends, 
By means adapted to the ends ; 
Nor failing by those means to teach 
His works the intended ends to reach !”” 


There! did you observe that nimble object 
that darted across the pathway? It has dis- 
appeared now, vanished, one might say, amongst 
the long grass. It was a common weasel 
(Mustela vulgaris), which is the least of all the 
Mustelide, a most courageous little animal, 
that if driven by hunger will boldly attack the 
poultry yard, where it will refresh itself with 
a few eggs; or, slily avoiding an encounter 
with an elderly cock or hen, not scruple to 
carry off the first young chicken that comes 
in its way. It gets the credit also of spring- 
ing from the ground upon a plump partridge 
flying near the surface. It usually, however, 
feeds on the water-vole, moles, little birds, and 
is especially fond of mice ; consequently should 
be regarded by the farmer rather as a friend than 
a foe. It is a little slender creature, remark- 
ably short in the leg, but long in the neck and 
body, though rarely attaining a greater length 
than about eight inches. In every movement 
it is quick, eager, and rapid; most flexible in 
body, capable of traversing the branch of a 
tree or top of paling. Gifted with such won- 
derful agility and strength for its size,a daring 
and most audacious disposition, a quick eye, 
and sharp set of teeth,—with which it bites 
fiercely,—always springing at the head or 
throat of its adversary; no wonder it is con- 
sidered a dangerous combatant even to man, 
whom, when roused, it will not hesitate to 
attack. Its fur is a reddish-brown on the 
back, the underparts a clean pure white. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A GARDE NATIONAL. 





VI. 


On the 31st of October—direful day !—three 
pieces of intelligence reached us _ simul- 
taneously, throwing Paris first into consterna- 
tion, then into agitation. Information was re- 
ceived of the retaking of Le Bourget by the 
enemy under circumstances highly disastrous 
for us; then followed the official confirmation 
of the rumour which for several days had been 
afloat of Bazaine’s capitulation at Metz. It had 
been studiously circulated and turned to ac- 
count by the party hostile to the Government, 
and the latter had foolishly denied it; lastly 
came the announcement of the opening of ne- 
gotiations with a view to an armistice, conse- 
quent on the steps taken by M. Thiers. 

All this was more than was needed to make 
the secret discontent break out into open ex- 
pression, and the rage which was working 
silently in the hearts of the populace burst out 
in an angry explosion. Gloomy faces were 
everywhere to be seen; groups were formed 
to discuss the events of the past, and the pos- 
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yond vast crowds of people. The following 
morning many persons were thoroughly per- 
suaded, and maintained, without admitting the 
possibility of a doubt, that the populace was 
triumphant, the Government overthrown, and 
a new Government installed. They appeared 
to be nowise afflicted by this turn of affairs. 
However, the repression of the émeute was 
soon made known by placards, which gave 
notice of the elections to which the citizens 
were called, in order either to maintain or to 
complete the fall of the Government, and ap- 
| point municipal administrations for each arron- 
| dissement. During the day I passed through 
| the Place de l’Hétel de Ville; a considerable 
|number of the National Guard was picketed 
| there with rifles and with piles. Here and 
there groups of men were talking together 
| with more than usual animation, but there was 
ino tumult whatever. The affair was com- 
pletely ended. 
| Perfect tranquillity reigned during the elec- 
tions. It is not my purpose here to develop 
my own ideas on this measure, which appeared 





sible events of the future. Many considered| to me one much to be regretted, taking place 
the armistice as already signed, and the fact of | as it did in a time of crisis and in a besieged 
the negotiations opening at the same time that | town; nor yet on the plébiscite, which recalled 
a great calamity had fallen on the nation, re-| in a most unhappy way the proceedings of the 
calling that of Sedan, and awakening suspi-| empire; neither do I mean to enlarge on the 
cions of treachery, not altogether void of an| subject of the municipal elections, made in 
appearance of reason, seemed to be the fore-|much haste, without proper examination or 


runner of a Bonapartist, or at least an Orleanist | 
restoration. 

The dregs which lie in the low depths of every | 
large town, always ready to rise to the surface 
in a time of trouble, were now agitated in the 
extreme. An armed band invaded and sur- 
prised the Hétel de Ville; the members of the 
Government, taken so to say in a trap, were 
with difficulty released. I was not myself a 
witness of the events which took place at the 
Hotel de Ville, but on the night between the 
31st of October and the 1st of November I: was 
awakened, as were many others, by the move- | 
ment that was going on in the town. At one | 
o’clock in the morning in every quarter of the | 
city the clarion sounded and drums were | 
beaten. Hastily I rose and went out armed into | 
the street, but my battalion not being called 
out, I returned home, as did many others. | 
I heard afterwards from persons who had 
spent the whole night in the Place de |’Hotel | 
de Ville merely as curious spectators, and | 


| 
| 


without arms, that they had seen nothing be- | 


sufficient knowledge of the candidates, and 
under the pressure of political events, the re- 
sult of which was the appointment of men of 
ambitious character, or at least men represent- 
ing political parties, future candidates for the 
Assembly, to positions where simple adminis- 
trators were required. 

On Thursday, the 3rd of November, the day 
when the votes were taken for the plébiscite, I 


| was on guard on the ramparts near the Chemin 


de Fer d’Orleans. I heard many persons give 
utterance to expressions of great discourage- 
mont, and the most violent complaints were 
made against the Government and the armis- 
tice. It was very generally expected that the 
Conte de Paris would be installed at the Tui- 
leries before a fortnight had passed. One of 
our corporals was especially furious against 
Trochu. He spoke of nothing less than send- 
ing a bali through his head,—he spoke of it, 
but he would never have done it. In his anger 
he took himself off. “ We were always roulés,” 
he said, and he had no mind to serve. We saw 
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no more of him till the next day, when on 
coming back he was apostrophized by his com- 
rades in the following way :— 

“ Have you heard the latest news? Trochu, 
they say, is assassinated.” 

“ Assassinated !” 

“Yes, a bait has been sent through his 
head.” 

“Ah!” 

“Tt is said that the deed was perpetrated by 
a Garde National.” 

“ A Garde National!” 

“Yes, a corporal of the Garde. His name 
was mentioned even. It was—let me see—oh 
yes, I remember now—Corporal X.,” and the 
man’s own name was cited. Our friend went 
off completely rnystified. 

On the other hand, there were some persons 
who did not look unfavourably on what seemed 
to them the beginning of an end to the war. 
On the 4th of November, whilst taking my 
morning repast close to the ramparts, I heard 
several of the National Guard talking together. 
They did not conceal their dissatisfaction at the 
thought of quitting a soldier's life. On the 
whole, however, the disposition of the people 
| was more warlike than pacific; the armistice 
seemed to them to contain within it both 
danger and a hidden snare. Military prepara- 
tions were pursued with greater activity than 
ever, and all seemed to point to a grand attack 
in case of a collapse of the negotiations. 


VII. 


On Sunday, the 6th, we heard of the rupture 
of the negotiations. A few days later I was 
going to see one of the Garde Mobile who was 
at Vincennes. I went by omnibus; two artil- 
lerists were seated close to me; they were 
talking together, and speaking in a tone of 
considerable contempt of the National Guard. 
They asserted, and indeed this was pretty 
generally admitted, that if taken under fire, 
the National Guard would probably present 
their friends with the bullets intended for 
their foes. After a little I had to change into 
ancther omnibus. Two or three soldiers of 
the National Guard got in at the same place. 
One of these, an officer, paid the places of the 
rest. He was full of enthusiasm, and spoke a 
great deal. His accent was Alsatian. Some 
one asked him where he was from. “ From 
Strasbourg,” he replied; “I am a Prussian 
now.” He was not sorry that the armistice 
had been rejected, and prophesied a “lutte @ 
outrance.” ‘You will see,” said he, “in a few 
days we shall have some widows in Paris, for 
every one must fight; the soldiers are tired of 
it,—they have had enough, and will not go on. 
It is for the National Guard now to act; they 





must all go out without exception.” Mean- 
while a woman who wore the badge of the am- 
bulances was busy collecting money for the 
wounded, and no doubt the discourse of the 
zealous Strasbourger helped her not a little. 

At Vincennes soldiers, and only soldiers, 
were to be seen. The fort was full of them; 
many were very young. When not actually on 
duty they passed their time in playing at 
bowls with cannon-balls. The fort was well 
armed, and well provided with works of de- 
fence. Many of the streets of Vincennes were 
barricaded; most of the shops were shut. The 
hopes of an armistice had caused a few to be 
reopened, and the news of its failure had not 
yet moved their owners to close them again. 

The Defence had at this time decided on two 
important measures. One was the casting of 
cannon according to the new model, in order 
better to reply to the well-sustained and 
deadly fire of the enemy; the other was the 
choosing out men from the National Guard, 
according to a fixed category, in order to form 
marching companies, from every battalion who 
should take part in the sorties. Both mea- 
sures were excellent, but were not executed 
with sufficient vigour to suit the impatience of 
the people, and only added another to the grie- 
vances which they had to bring against the 
Government. Bitter reproaches were heaped 
upon it likewise for the long delay and loss of 
time consequent on the discussions which went 
on between a certain large manufacturer and 
the Government. The man’s claims were 
taken into consideration to the prejudice of 
the State, the urgency of the circumstances 
demanding that the proprietor should be 
forced to give up his factory for the service of 
his country, the place being required for cast- 
ing cannon. 

Nor was there less discontent about the 
length of time taken up in forming marching 
companies; only a very few were formed, and 
these were brought late into action, and yet 
they might have been relied on. A special 
grievance which the population harboured 
against the Defence—whether rightly or 
wrongly I do not pretend to say—was the 
want of confidence shown by the Government 
towards the people. 

One thing is certain, and that is that the 
people seconded the efforts of the Government 
with all their power. They opened subscrip- 
tions, which proved very productive, for the 
casting of cannon. All the battalions of the 
National Guards participated in the work, 
mine with the rest. We worked with ardour 
to make cannon—alas! for the King of 
Prussia! As to the men who were chosen 
to form the marching companies, they might 
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have been seen manceuvring really with zeal, 
and the decree for mobilizing was eagerly car- 
ried out on the part of the National Guard, de- 
spite the complaint that this decree contained 
dispositions hostile to égalité. 

Trochu’s proclamation appeared on the 14th, 
announcing that the “ lutte d owtrance” would 
soon take place. The proclamation ended by 
an expression of very legitimate doubt, and 
which later events justified, as to its ultimate 
success. My company was picketed on that 
day near the Barriére d’Italie. The effect 
which the proclamation appeared to produce 
was excellent; numbers of persons stopped to 
read it, most of them loudly expressing their 
satisfaction. Some fastidious and discontented 
persons indeed were to be heard expressing 
their disapproval, saying that the proclamation 
savoured too little of war, and denouncing it as 
containing some hidden meaning. For there 
were not a few who still persisted in believing 
in a suspension of hostilities, and who regarded 
the declaration of a rupture of negotiations as 
entirely false. If the sound of cannon reached 
their ears, they said it was a desire to lull the 
suspicions of the people; in short, that war was 


| carried on in form, but that peace existed in 


| reality. 


| spread the report that the whole of the South 
_ had risen with the cry of “ Vive Henry V.;” 


and again, that Gambetta, having gone to Mar- 


| seilles, his friend Esquiros had had him de- 
capitated. Of this fact they declared the | of November I went beyond the gates, I found 


| Government was aware, but feared to publish|a considerable crowd outside, and they were | 


it. However, on the next day, the 15th of 
November, all these sinister reports, absurd 
and unjust suspicions, Prussian falsehoods 


| furthered by evil intent or credulity, were 
| brought to nought by a proclamation of Jules 
| Favre, reproducing a despatch from Gambetta 
| himself, and announcing the retaking of 
| Orleans by our arms. 


This news, which had been rumoured the 


| evening before, caused great joy, not so much 
| for the sake of the fact itself as on account of 
| the proof which it gave of the existence of the 


army of the Loire. “Then it really does exist, 
this famous army of which we have been hear- 
ing these two months, but have never known 


| to be at work;”’’ so spoke many: and even for 
| those who, like myself, had not doubted the 





existence of the army, it was not unpleasant to 
have an undeniable proof of the same. Hence- 
forward nothing but the grand sortie was 
thought or spoken of. We had still fifteen 
days to wait for this. 

During the month of November I had more 
than once been out on Sundays in the direc- 
tion of the Porte de Neuilly, and had wandered 
out to the Bois, which was entirely cut down 
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within two or three hundred metres of the 
ramparts. Charcoal was being made from the 
fallen trees; the whole place wore an aspect of 
utter desolation; the cannon were thundering 
from Mont Valérien and from the gate of 
Auteuil; the promenaders meanwhile were 
numerous. 
The last Suncay walk that I took in this 
direction was, as well as I remember, on the 
20th of November. A week later it would 
have been impossible. The gates were shut 
on account of the attack which was preparing. | 
This arrangement of keeping the gates habi- | 
tually open during the day and strictly closing | 
them when an attack was meditated, gave rise | 
to lively criticisms. Was it not almost like 
saying to the enemy, “Gentlemen, we are 
about to begin, be on your guard!” This kind 
of courtesy was admirable at Fontenoy in 
1745; it was utterly misplaced at Paris in | 
1870. The gates ought to have been shut | 
from the beginning of the siege and strictly 
watched; but out of respect to the liberty of | 
goers and comers, nothing of the kind was 
done. This cost us dear. The protection of 
liberty was intended; marauders and spies || 
were in reality sheltered. It is only fair to | 


It was the same individuals who!add that the Defence, having perceived this, || 


did take certain measures to prevent it; but | 
these appear to have been badly carried out, 
and were productive one may almost say of no 
effects. On both occasions, when in the month | 


passing in and out freely; only if any one hap- 
pened to be carrying a basket, this was exa- | 
mined, to see if perchance it contained a news- | 
paper which might give information to the | 
Prussians,—a measure which was assuredly | 
not very vexatious, but entirely illusory. A | 
complete interdiction of going beyond the gates | 
would, in my opinion, have been the only mea- | 
sure appropriate to the circumstances; in | 
every case it would have been weil not to have | 
taken steps which warned our enemy of the || 
plans formed against him. |} 


VIII. 


THE great operations announced on the 14th 
by the proclamation of the Governor, and later | 
by the shutting of the gates, commenced in the 
night between the 28th and 29th. Exactly at 
that time I happened to be on guard on the 
ramparts on the left bank of the Seine, facing 
Bercy. During the day of Monday, the 28th, | 
I had seen a whole battery of artillery defile | 
along the ramparts. In the evening, as I was 
returning to my post, I took my seat in a train | 
on the circular railway, which was so filled | 
with soldiers going to Vincennes that it was 
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scarcely possible to get a place. During the 
whole evening trains continued to arrive, 
whilst the gunboats were equally busy on the 
Seine. 

Shortly after midnight the fire from the 
forts commenced. From the top of the rail- 
way bridge, part of which is reserved for foot 
passengers, we contemplated this scene, look- 
ing in the direction of the Hauic-Seine. To 
the right, to the left, straight in front of us, 
flashes of light burst continually on our view, 
followed by their corresponding peals. After 
about an hour the firing ceased, only to begin 
again at two o'clock. We were still at our 
point of observation. When calm was at 
length restored we entered the smoky hut 
which served us as‘a place of shelter. At last 
I fell asleep, sitting on the edge of a camp bed, 
but with a start I soon afterwards awakened, 
orders being given us to leave the place in all 
haste to make room for other corps. Quickly 
we gathered up our knapsacks, took up our 
guns, and marched along the muddy ramparts. 
A large body of artillery passed us, going in 
the direction from which we had come. It 
was now near daybreak, the temperature had 
suddenly changed and become very cold. None 
of us knew where we were being led. At 
length we stopped at a bastion. 

The firing began again with renewed fury. 
We could observe from the ramparts the 
almost unceasing flashes from the cannon of 
our forts and redoubts. An hour later all was 
silent. The report of the taking of Choisy-le- 
Roi began to spread, and when we left the ram- 
parts to go to our respective homes, the most 
contradictory rumours were afloat as to what 
had taken place. The following day, Novem- 
ber 30th, the cannon kept up a continual fire; 
the weather was extremely cold; crowds were 
assembled on every height interrogating the 
horizon, but the fog and distance made it im- 
possible to distinguish anything. 

The next day, December Ist, was quieter. 
The question was raised whether all was 
ended, whether our troops had cut through 
the Prussian line? But on Friday, the 2nd of 
December, glorious anniversary of the battle 
of Austerlitz, woeful anniversary of the coup 
d'état of 1851, the cannon thundered all day 
with more vigour than ever. I was present 
that evening at the weekly meeting of the Dia- 
conate of the Reformed Church. One of our 
pastors, whose whole time was spent at the 
advanced posts of our army, and who had been 
all day on the battle-field tending the dying 
and wounded, had come in, his hands covered 
with blood, and he announced to us that the 
day had terminated happily for us, the enemy 
having been repulsed along the whole line. 








I have no special details to give of these 
murderous days, which only gained for us the 
plateau of Avron, and failed to bring about the 
desired result, namely, the junction beyond the 
enemy’s lines of the army of Paris with the 
army of the Loire, or more correctly, the army 
of relief. It is not for me here to inquire into 
the causes of the failure of a plan which had 
been long before combined and probably well 
conceived. Not having witnessed it, and more 
especially not having taken an active part in 
it, I am not qualified to give an account, but 
as this sortie is one of the most interesting 
episodes of the siege, it may perhaps not be 
unwelcome if I here give a short extract from 
a letter written by one of the combatants. The 
intelligent young Garde Mobile whom I had 
visited at Vincennes early in November, and 
who fell ill in consequence of the fatigues 
which he underwent in those days of combat, 
wrote to me on the 9th of December from the 
hospital of Vincennes. 

“T received orders to quit Courbevoie with 
my whole regiment. At half-past eight we 
were ready, with our knapsacks on our backs, 
containing eight days’ provision and 128 cart- 
ridges. Having marched until 11.30 p.m., we 
were crowded into carriages on the circular 
railway, and continued on our way until 1 a.m. 
We then left the train, took ten minutes’ rest, 
and proceeded further on foot. After halting 
several times, aud making various marches and 
counter-marches, five o’clock struck. We were 
exactly facing Champigny when a counter 
order came, desiring us to turn and fall back, 
for the attack had been put off. Up to the 
evening of the 29th we had done nothing but 
come and go, scarcely taking time to make our 
coffee, and lying on the wet ground without 
tent or covering. At length, on the 30th, at 
four o’clock in the morning, the order was 
given us to march upon the enemy. Coffee 
was hastily made, our knapsacks slipped on 
our backs, and we nibbled at a morsel of hard 
biscuit as we marched along. There was little 
conversation, I assure you, and it was frightful 
to observe what an amount of painful illness 
developed itself even while we were on our 
way. After we had crossed the Marne and 
marched five hours, we heard the whizzing of 
the first ball. How shall I describe to you the 
scene which followed? I came into the midst 
of a perfect hurricane of balls, cannon-shot, 
and shells. Here I remained until five o'clock, 
with scarcely any accident; my nose was 
slightly cut by a shell, the bursting of which 
forced my gun out of my hands, and at three 
paces from me killed two horses and wounded 
five or six artillerists. General Renault was 
wounded a few paces off from where I stood. 
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He was at the head of the battalion of R., of 
which I was the left guide. 

“To refresh us, we passed the whole night 
on guard, opposite to the Prussian guard, 
watching constantly for fear of surprise. The 
temperature was truly Siberian. It was here 


| that my fever began. On the following day we 


took six or seven hours’ rest, and on the 2nd 
we recommenced the attack. On the evening 
of the 3rd we beat the retreat. Never shall I 
forget that night, when some thirty thousand 
men defiled in long lines, and in so profound a 
silence that the hitting of a can or bowl was 
heard to an extraordinary distance. The suf- 
ferings that I endured from illness, the in- 
ternal pain, the fever which had again seized 
me, and the forced march of nine hours, had 
well-nigh done for me. When we arrived at 
the encampment I felt very ill. The men of 
my squadron carried me to the hospital, where 
I soon began to improve.” 
IX. 

On the 4th of December I was still on guard 
on the ramparts; the cold was more intense 
than ever. The sound of the cannon had 
ceased; we scarcely knew what to think. Was 
the scene of action now so far removed that we 
could not hear the noise, or had it ceased? We 
tried in spite of all to hope the best. That 
night we were four or five of us together in & 
badly warmed room, trying in vain to sleep 
upon our wooden beds. The present situation of 
affairs was discussed. My neighbour, a con- 
cierge, whose mind was continually haunted 
with the idea of treachery so generally believed 
by the people. said to me, “ Well, I will still 
hope; I rely on the protection of God; our 


| cause is good, and He will not abandon us.” 


The evening before this I had been speaking 


|| with some professors who belonged to my bat- 
| talion, but not to my company. One of them 


had said to me, “ What a splendid page in the 
history of France if we come forth victorious 


|| from this crisis!” 


The Prussian falsehood about the destruc- 
tion of the German fleet was now circulating; 
credence would too gladly have been given to 
it, but confirmation of the news was required. 
The account given spoke of too much heroism ; 
besides, no news took the place of the desired 
intelligence of the relief of Paris. The scene 
of the struggle was further removed, but was 


| continuing, so it was supposed, in the distance. 


When it became known that a retreat had been 
effected, and that the troops had returned to 
their cantonments, the disappointment was very 
great, and the occupation of the plateau of 
Avron seemed a poor compensation for the im- 
portant advantages which had been expected, 








and the hopes of which were now frustrated. I 
felt pretty sure myself that the army of the 
Loire had received a check; it was evident 
that the movement of the army of Paris had 
been formed in concert with it. The news of 
the reverses which the former had suffered 


did not much surprise me; I was prepared to. 


hear it. 

The manner, however, in which the news 
was brought was enough to give rise to suspi- 
cion. It was announced by an invitation to 
capitulate, addressed by M. de Moltke to 
General Trochu, under the form of an advice 
of the flight of the army of the Loire. General 
Trocht acknowledged the receipt of M. de 
Moltke’s letter, but he limited himself to this, 
and did not avail himself of the facilities which 
the Prussian chef offered him of verifying the 
communication. It was difficult to know what 
to think of M. de Moltke’s letter, but the 
people were unanimous in their approbation of 
Trochu’s reply. It was one of the rare occa- 
sions in which the head of the Defence had the 
privilege of meeting the general assent. 

The false message sent in by the Prussians 
not long after this by means of pigeons which 
they had caught, in which they spoke of them- 
selves as “devils,” and for the signature of which 
they borrowed that of a secretary of Govern- 
ment who was present in Paris, excited rage 
and disgust against the perpetrators of this 
unworthy ruse, instead of fear and discourage- 
ment, as these had hoped. 

Gambetta’s despatch confirmed the bad 
news, but it showed at the same time the 
favourable turn that matters might still take, 
thanks to Chanzy’s fine retreat. This strength- 
ened the courage of the Parisians, which no re- 
verses had been able to overcome. The essen- 
tial point, they said, was that Paris should hold 
out, and a calculation was made of the number 
of days that the resistance could last. It was 
hoped that it might be possible to prolong the 
resistance on through February, and to reach 
the month of March; but a purely passive réle 
was not that which would have satisfied the 
people, nor what could indeed have been suffi- 
cient. The whole disposition of the Parisians 
was bent on offensive operations. A cessation 
of the thaw which had set in was impatiently 
looked for, and the levelling of the broken-up 
ground, which was necessary for the continua- 
tion of hostilities. 

This impatience was the more justifiable, 
that the distress arising from the rigour of 
the siege was continually on the increase. The 
lighting of the town had become very difficult, 
gas was almost entirely out of use; since the 
month of December the streets had been 
lighted with petroleum, and but very imper- 
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| after this time was dark, and became con- 


ne ted 


| nine o’clock in the evening, with one burner 


| leum. 
| one could walk about without danger, and 


| do long before, namely, the rationing of bread. 


| Almost immediately after the renewal of 
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fectly even with that. The Rue de Grenelle 
St. Germain, through which I had to pass once 
in every week between the hours of eight and 
ten, was completely in the dark; the few per- 
sons who were there were generally provided 
with a lantern. The Rue de Rivoli could 
scarcely be recognised, with its shops closed at 


out of every three lighted, and that with petro- 
The town was nevertheless very safe; 
especially without encumbrance. The streets 
were deserted in the evening. 

The want of fuel was a still worse privation ; 
there was no more wood, no coal, nor coke. 


hostilities, the cold set in with a rigour more 
intense than we had yet felt. Many of the 
men fell ill, some perished from the effects of 
the cold. On the 23rd I was on guard, not 
exactly on the ramparts, but close to them, in- 
side the town. O the bitter cold of the long 
night which preceded Christmas Eve! We 
had as a place of shelter a spacious ill-closed 
hall; every spot was soon taken where the 
warmth of the fire could reach; it was about 
one o’clock, when we heard the sound of the 
cannon firing with redoubled vigour. I had 
stretched myself upon a mattress, having 
another over me, in the vain hope of keeping 
out the cold, and I had been endeavouring to 








The severe cold in the beginning of December 
had already caused much suffering. If this | 
cold should set in again, as it very probably | 
would andeventually did, what was to be done? 

But the worst misfortune of all lay in the 
lack of bread, which announced a still sharper 
degree of famine than had hitherto been expe- 
rienced. On the 11th of December it failed 
for the first time at the bakers’. This occa- 
sioned a panic, which the Government referred 
to imprudence or imaginary fears, but which 
only brought to light a most serious and reul 
evil, for the relief of which a prompt and effi- 
cacious remedy was urgently required. 

The moment seemed now to have arrived for 
doing what it would perhaps have been wise to 


This measure was, however, carefully avoided ; 
the free sale of the baker’s store was gloried 
in, and the result was that bread, destined for | 
man’s use, was used as food for horses, the 
proprietors of these animals giving it to them 
in preference to provender, on account of the 
high price of the latter. This waste naturally 
shortened the term of the duration of the re- 
sistance of Paris. The bread which was made 


tinually more so; by little and little the quan- 
tities of rice and oatmeal, which were mixed 
with the wheat, increased, until at length the 
latter was withdrawn altogether. 


x. 


Art length, on the 21st of December, the enemy 
having been duly warned by the shutting of 
the gates, the attack commenced on the north 
side of the city, evidently with the intention of 
supporting the movements of General Faid- 
herbe. The first day seemed on the whole to 
result favourably for our arms, but the be- 
ginning of this attack was marked by an 
episode of which Le Bourget was the scene, 
and which revived the painful remembrances 
of the first affair. 





obtain a few moments’ sleep. ‘“ We are re- 
pulsed,” said one of my companions, who was 


lying near me in a similar position, “ else we | 


should not hear the firing so distinctly. We 
had not, however, been repulsed; it was the 
north-easterly wind that had brought the frost, 
which had also conveyed to us thus clearly the 
sound of the distant cannon. 


The night before, as we had entered this | 
hall where we were to pass tweuty-four hours, | 
packed closely on benches that could not | 


possibly hold us all, and when we endeavoured 


to gather round a stove, filled indeed with glow- | 
ing coal, but which while it scorched one side 


left the other to freeze, I had observed an in- 


scription on the wall traced with a piece of | 
coal, and descriptive of the physical condition | 
of the national guards charged with the occu- | 


pation of this post. It was dated the 10th of 
December, a day occurring at one of our 


| coldest periods, and ran thus :—‘ Mon opinion : 


—si nous avons T'rochée, nous n’avons pas 
Tropchaud.” 

The intensity of the cold necessitated a sus- 
pension of hostilities ; the troops were recalled 
and brought under shelter. This gave rise to 
much discontent, especially when it was seen 
that the enemy resumed the offensive which we 
had abandoned. It was on the 27th that this 
took place. Having to be on guard the follow- 
ing day, and my literary work also requiring 
all the time I could spare, I remained at home 
that day. Towards evening I went out to take 
the air a little ; the cold was very bitter; snow 
was falling, blocks of ice were floating down the 
Seine, the arms of the river were entirely 
frozen over. In the streets the circulation 
was as active as ever. 


On the Boulevard | 











Sebastopol, and in the Rue de Rivolé groups | 


of persons were standing in eager discussion, 
—a sure sign this of the arrival of some im- 
portant news. The Prussians, I was told, had 


made an attack, but from the information I 
received it was not possible to form an opinion 
as to the nature or result of this attack. 
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The following day our guard was on the/|do not appear to have been singularly happy; 
ramparts, and I could see the flashes and hear | timber was cut down for burning, which not 
the sound of the cannon on the eastern side of | only was wholly insufficient for the numerous 
the city. During the following days the} wants which had to be supplied, but was so 
cannonading was continually and distinctly | green as to be almost unfit for use. It resulted, 
heard. The military reports regularly as-|too, in the denuding of avenues and public 
sured us of the failure of the enemy’s efforts, | places, depriving them of trees whose shade 
their cannonade directed against Forts Nogent| will be much regretted insummer. The popu- 
and Rosny was without effect; but we had | lation, or rather a fraction of it, did not hesitate 
abandoned the position of Avron, a reverse either to lay hands on whatever could be used 
which was bitterly felt amongst all classes of|as fuel; trees and railings were torn up, 
the population. “Is not this abandonment of) public and private property was spoiled. The 
the plateau of Avron a serious check ? ” an | population was indeed suffering cruelly from 
ignorant townsman asked me in his simplicity. | cold, but it was not the sufferers who were 
“T had kept up my hopes till now,” remarked | the perpetrators of these acts of pillage, it was 
a literary man of note to me that same day, |a good-for-nothing rabble, who were profiting 
“but now I confess I feel thoroughly per-|as such persons always do by the public cala- 
plexed.” |mities, to give free course to their own evil 

Called by some business matters on the 31st | inclinations, and to gain a livelihood by dis- 
of December to a distant part of the town, I | honest means. 
availed myself of the occasion to visit Paris on | 
the western side, wrapt as she was in a sheet of | duty on the banks of the Seine opposite Bercy, 
ice, and half covered with a veil of mist and | not far from the railway bridge; we were keep- 
smoke that hovered over her and closed in the | ing watch by a wood-yard; it was one of the 
horizon. The cannon was thundering in the| most active, I might almost say the most 
distance, and during the whole of my walk I|active guards that we had. The day and 
heard its booming sound which the easterly night passed in making patrols and in taking 
wind carried through the space to the part of, up mauraders. In spite of great watchfulness 
the city I was visiting. 'there were numerous misdeeds committed, and 

The weather was clearer on the first of|some must be attributed to the National Guard 
January when I wended my way along the itself. 
boulevards. No carriages were there to im- | 








On the 2nd of January we were on guard | 


During the watch, being stationed on the || 





— 











pede one’s passage at the crossings, but there bridge, I saw, between three and four o'clock | 


was no lack of foot passengers. The little | in the morning, several flashes lighting up the 


booths which are always erected there at this | clouds, which were followed after so consider- | 


season were put up as usual; they were fewer | able a time by the sound of their report, that || 


in number, perhaps, and only useful articles | it seemed to me the scene of action must be 


were exposed for sale. In the evening the | about eighteen kilometres distant. But this 


cafés were well filled, and the wine-shops, I | cannonade was not very lively; it was evident | 


was told, too much so. that the fire opened by the enemy on our forts 

The cold, meanwhile, was becoming more at the eastern side had not had the anticipated 
intense than ever, and was lasting much|success. Many persons argued favourably 
longer than it usually does. The Government | from this circumstance, but the 5th of Janu- 
and the administration had given the popu-|ary was at hand, on which day the bombard- 
lation every assurance, by means of their pro-| ment of the forts to the south and east of the 
clamations, of their vigilance and solicitude. | city commenced, and awakened such persons 
The measures, however, which they adopted | from their error. 
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HARRIET HILTON’S AMBITION. 





CHAPTER X.—DRIVING HOME, 


Tue week which followed the removal was too 
full of business to allow Harriet time to think 
of anything like amusement; but upon the 
first day that she felt at liberty it suddenly 
occurred to her that it would be a pleasant 
change after all her recent hard work to go 
and call upon her friend Emily Muddicomb. 
It was a beautiful morning, and she there- 
fore lost no time in getting ready; and after 
a long and rather hot, but very enjoyable walk, 
she reached Beverley House not far past noon. 
That portly mansion wore a more benign ap- 
pearance than was its wont in winter-time, for 
there were flowers in the conservatory, and the 
spring sunshine played about it in a way which 
made everything look cheerful. 
Harriet’s spirits were almost as bright as 
the sunshine, and she tripped up the broad 
gravel path with a happy confidence that she 
was going to pay an agreeable visit. She was 
shown into the drawing-room, where after a 
short delay she was joined by Miss Muddicomb, 
who, in truth, appeared very glad to see her. 





“You are just the very person I want,” she 
exclaimed. “I should have written to you, 
only I didn’t know where to send a letter. 
Come into the other room, and I'll tell you all 
the news.” 

The other room was the breakfast-room, and 


“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


Lorp, when our prayer unanswered seems, 
And hopes are withering one by one, 
Amidst the failure of earth’s streams 
Thy will be done! 


Thou puttest out each little star, 
That we may gaze on Thee, our Sun ; 
And though from us loved friends are far, 
Thy will be done! 


By daily conflict, grief, and care, 
Must heaven’s unfading crown be won; 
Help us with joy each cross to bear,— 
Thy will be done! 


Our faith is weak, and ofttimes we 
Our race with weary footsteps run ; 
Yet still we look and cling to Thee,— 
Thy will be done ! 


Guide us where we may serve Thee best ; 
Perfect the work Thou hast begun; 
And then to Thee we'll leave the rest,— 
Thy will be done! M. H. 


HARRIET HILTON’S AMBITION. 


a table which was profusely strewed with bril- 
liant scraps of silk and velvet. 

“You see we are very busy, Miss Hilton,” 
remarked Mrs. Muddicomb, as she came for- 
ward to shake hands. 

“Yes, indeed,” said her daughter. “I was 
just telling Harriet that it was very fortunate 
she had come: I mean to make her useful.” 

“TI am sure I shall be very glad to help you 


with much sincerity. 
“that we are going to have a fancy bazaar for 


the benefit of the volunteer corps of which 
my son is a member, and we are anxious to 








here Harriet found Mrs. Muddicomb sitting at 





enlist all our young ledy friends in the cause. 
Emily and I are doing all we can, and Emily 
says that she knows you will give us your 
help.” 

“That I will, with pleasure,” replied Har- 
riet. “I am much obliged to you for asking 
me.” 

“You see,” said Emily, “mamma and I are 
to take a stall between us, and we want to 
make it as good as ever we can. Now, Har- 
riet, what will you contribute? If each con- 
tributor engages for certain articles, we shall 
know upon what we have to depend.” 

Harriet was just beginning to ponder this 
question, when Miss Muddicomb suddenly 
interrupted her reflections. 

“ By-the-bye, Harriet,” she said, “ it is very 





































































in any way in my power,” returned Harriet, | 


“The fact is,” explained Mrs. Muddicomb, i 
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ungrateful of you not to have inquired after 
your friend Mr. Brinsden ; he is continually 
inquiring after you. We are expecting him 
this morning. I forgot to tell you until that 
ring at the bell put me in mind of it. Perhaps 
that is he.” 

Harriet was rather startled by this announce- 
ment. She tried not to feel disconcerted, and 
hoped that Mrs. and Miss Muddicomb did not 
notice that she turned red, a fact of which she 
was herself most painfully cognizant: but her 
deliberations were put to flight; the fancy 
bazaar went quite out of her head; and it was 
as much as she could do to regain a due amount 
of composure by the time Mr. Brinsden made 
his appearance. 

He came in with great animation, and was 
very much surprised and delighted to see 
Harriet. 

‘“* You would have made more haste if you 
had known who was here, would you not? ” 
asked Emily, who was in an especially good 
temper, and who was as blunt when lively as 
in her less amiable moods. 

“More haste! I could not well have done 
that, however much I might have desired it. 
Those new horses of mine are a regular tho- 
rough-going pair; the only trouble is to keep 
them in. An awfully warm day, isn’t it P” 

He seated himself in the nearest chair as he 


spoke, and was thus brought next to Harriet, | self at her side, the footman mounted behind, 
who was examining, or appearing to examine, | and they drove off. 


the pieces of finery upon the table. 


“What have you here?” he said, looking up| it had now fresh charms. The horse-chestnut 
trees and hawthorns in the gardens, loaded 

“Ob, only a heap of rubbish, out of which | with thick clusters of blossom, were lovely to | 
we are going to make lots of fine things for| the sight, and gave a delicate scent to the air, 
the fancy bazaar,” returned Miss Muddicomb. | more perceptible in riding than walking; whilst 
“You won’t take much interest in it, but we| the sky was so bright and smiling that it made 
shall expect you to come and spend some money | her heart thrill with pleasure every time she || 
glanced upwards. She felt that to-day she was 

“T shall have no objection to favour you| taking her first deep draught of the happiness 
with my patronage; I want a pair of slippers. | she had so long coveted to taste. 


smiling. 


at our stall.” 


Mind, I am perfectly sensible that I shall pay 


double the price for them that I should pay at| occasion was destined to be, as usual, but 
a shop; but what of that? I shall have the| troubled, though not in the proverbial sense. 


satisfaction of feeling, every time I put them 


on, that they were made by the hands of some | assiduously to his companion to pay proper 
heed to his horses; at any rate, before they 


had made any great progress on their journey 

“ Harriet, you had better make some slip-| these high-mettled animals began to show 
pers for your contribution,” said Emily, laugh-| symptoms of irritation. They plunged and 
reared, and at length burst into a furious 

Harriet was pressed to stay, and she ac-| gallop. It was useless for Mr. Brinsden to 
cepted the invitation under the condition that | attempt to restrain them; they were entirely 
she should be allowed to leave immediately } beyond his control: avd though he pulled with 
afterwards. Mr. Brinsden also remained, and | all his strength, and until his face was crimson, 
all his exertions only made matters more des- 

When she came down-stairs from putting on} perate. They appeared to think it an excellent 
her bonnet to return home Mr. Brinsden was | joke to show him his weakness, and the more 


beautiful young lady whom I respect, and con- 
sequently they would be cheap at any sum.” 


ing. “ But it is time for lunch.” 


she thought it a most pleasant little party. 


already in the hall. He stood looking through 
the inner door of the conservatory, talking to 
Mrs. Muddicomb about his phaeton, which was 
visible beyond, with its two fine horses; the 
whole concern, in its immaculate cleanliness, 
shiningresplendent in thevivid out-of-doorlight. 

“Which way are you going, Miss Hilton? ” 
he inquired, as Harriet and Emily came up. 
“Pray allow me to drive you.” 

Harriet thanked him, but said that she 
could not think of troubling him, as she lived 
at some distance. 

“What of thatP near or far, I sball be 
equally happy. I beg that you will do me the 
honour.” 

“It is a beautiful day for a drive,” observed 
Miss Muddicomb. “ Why not go, Harriet?” 

They had passed through the conservatory, 
and were now standing upon the top of the 
steps which led down to the carriage-way. 
Harriet hesitated ; she did not quite like to go; 
she doubted whether her father would approve 
of it if he knew,—yet the rich padded cushions 
of the carriage looked very tempting; she | 
thought how much more comfortable it would 
be than the omnibus, and it pleased her vanity 
to think of riding in such a handsome vehicle. 
Before many minutes she had taken her place, 
and was stooping to say good-bye to Mrs. and 
Miss Muddicomb. Mr. Brinsden seated him- 








Harriet had admired the road in coming, but 


But the “course of true love” upon this 


Perhaps the gentleman was attending too 
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| A considerable number of people soon col- 
speed. It was too clearly a case of running dashed, and she was lifted out of the carriage 


away. 


excited he grew the wilder became their | 


upon the servant for assistance; and she also, | offered that she should repair to a doctor, but 


although gifted with a good deal of courage, to these she would not listen, persisting that 
began to experience serious apprehensions. | there was no necessity for anything of the kind, 
However, she kept quite still, not even ventur- | which was true,although she was greatly shaken 
ing to speak. ‘and a little bruised. 

The footman leaned over from behind, and) It was a wonderful relief to feel herself upon 
added his efforts to those of his master; but/| firm, safe ground again, with all danger over ; 
the increased stress upon the reins had a most | but the passing feeling of gratitude was suc- 
unfortunate effect, for the next instant they | ceeded by one of acute anxiety, and she looked 
broke, one part falling down to dangle at the | eagerly around, hoping to see Mr. Brinsden. 
horses’ heels, and lend fresh impetus to their |“ He would have overtaken us by this time if 
career. |he had not been hurt,” she thought. “Oh! 

The three occupants of the carriage felt | ifhe is seriously hurt or killed, what ever—ever 
equally that they must prepare for the worst. | shall I doP” 

The servant clung to the hood, and Harriet,| Rising to her feet, she determined that she 
seizing the elbow, cast an appealing look at | would go and find out what had become of him; 


}and supported on to the pathway, where she | 
Mr. Brinsden got frightened. Harriet de- | found a seat upon the projecting stonework of | 
tected this by the tone in which he called|a railing. Numerous suggestions were now | 











Mr. Brinsden, as if in blind hope that he might | but she had scarcely taken the first step when | 


















yet save them. But he only met her glance by | she descried him at some little distance, hasten- 


a stare of terror; and to her dismay she saw 


him at that very moment leap from the carriage | 


into the road. An involuntary cry escaped 
her lips, and she strained her neck to ascertain 
what mischief had resulted, but the pace at 
which she was being whirled along was too 
rapid to permit her to see anything. 

She closed her eyes to await the coming 
catastrophe, whilst her mind suffered an agony 
of distress and self-accusation. She wished 
earnestly that she bad never seen Mr. Brins- 
den’s beautiful phaeton,—almost wished that 
she had never seen its owner. In this affair 
with him she was acting without her father’s 
knowledge, and she now bitterly reproached 
herself for the concealment. If she should be 
killed or maimed for life it would be entirely 
the consequence of her own undutiful conduct ; 
but how much more heavily would this punish- 
ment fall upon her father than upon herself! 
Such a thing would break his heart; and she 
shuddered at the mere idea. 

Meantime the horses dashed forwards faster, 
if possible, than before, Harriet scarcely draw- 
ing her breath, in momentary expectation that 
some frightful crash would bring her suspense 
to a termination. In fact, a sudden shock now 
threw her from her seat against the dash- 
board; the horses stamped and struggled, and 
the carriage seemed to be dragged along for a 
few feet, then it stopped. She opened her eyes, 
but she was so thoroughly bewildered and so 
faint that she did not very well know what 
happened, except that she saw one horse lying 
upon the ground, whilst the other had broken 
entirely loose from the traces, and was darting 
away in rampant freedom. 





gait. 
gratulations they exchanged were cordial, 
though Mr. Brinsden’s face still wore a clouded 
aspect, even after Harriet had related the cir- 
cumstances of her complete escape. 

“JT never expected to see you again sound in 
life and limb,” he said. “ But, bless me, what 
a state of affairs! Those costly horses, too ! 
and I have only had them a fortnight! ” 

The last remarks were made as they reached 
the place where the carriage was standing, and 
without waiting to say any more to Harriet, 
Mr. Brinsden impatiently pushed his way 
through the crowd, to satisfy himself of the 
extent of the accident. It was proved, after a 
long examination, that the damage was really 
not so very important. The horse which had 
fallen had sustained no injury fatal to his 
beauty or usefulness, and the other horse 
having been secured was now led back in very 
good condition, only rather heated and ex- 
hausted. As to the phaeton, it had not suf- 
fered at all beyond the axletree, which was 
snapped in two. This was the cause of the 
violent jolt which had precipitated Harriet out 
of her seat, 

When Mr. Brinsden returned to the latter 


he had recovered his usual good spirits and | 
cheerful looks. Leaving his equipage in charge | 


of the servant, who was also unhurt, he now 


proposed to escort her home on foot; and | 


Harriet accepted the offer without any objec- 
tion, as she still felt too much agitated to care 
to go alone. 

* Oh, Mr. Brinsden, I was so frightened when 
I saw you jump,” said she, as they walked 





ling towards the spot with a most energetic | 
She hurried to meet him, and the con- || 
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along, talking about the disaster ; “I felt sure night after their removal, and a day or two 
that you would be dashed in pieces.”’ after the events detailed in the last chapter, 

“It was a perilous feat, was it not?” was| he had gone into the garden with the forlorn 
the rejoinder. “The force of the spring| hope of making himself comfortable. He-had 
knocked me down, and stunned me a little; | not long finished dinner, for they now dined 
but it certainly was a marvel that I came off| upon his return from business at six o'clock; 
so well. Indeed, I think that it was altogether | and having carried his pipe and newspaper out 
a miraculous thing that we were both pre-/| of doors, he established himself upon the seat 
served; I believe there is a marked fate in it.”’ | under the cherry tree, at the further end of the 

“We have a great deal to be thankful for, I) garden. Harriet, meanwhile, was practising 
know,” said Harriet; “but it has been a dread- | in the drawing-room, and the tones of the piano 
ful day—I would not pass such another for; coming through the open windows had probably 
worlds.” | roused the neighbouring birds from their first 

“How soon shall you be willing to trust | sleep, for they were twittering a rather dis- 
yourself in the phaeton again?’ he inquired, | contented, though very sweet accompaniment 
laughing. | to the music. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered, very serious-| The sounds were pleasant, and the breath 
ly; “it is @ very uncertain matter. I cannot| of the air was so soothing, that, for the first 
describe what I have endured. The fear about | time in several weeks, Mr. Hilton began to be 
myself was the least part of the misery: but | sensible of a little enjoyment; and composing 
if I had been killed whilst thus acting without | himself more luxuriously upon his bench, he 
my father’s knowledge, I don’t think I could | inwardly acknowledged the faint possibility of 
have rested in my grave. But I have had a/ becoming, at some distant period, reconciled 
lesson which I shall not soon forget; and I | to his position. 
am resolved on this,— that, be the cost what it | At this moment Jane came down the path, 
may, I will never again keep anything from | ‘and put into his hand a gentleman’s card,—a 
him as long as [I live.” | thin, delicate scrap of pasteboard, highly per- 

In ten minutes more they were at the gate | 'fumed and elegantly engraved. He read the 
of the new house, where they parted; and | name,— 





Harriet made haste in, that she might sit “ Mr. Arthur Brinsden !” 
down and grow calm before her father came| “I know no such person, Jane,” he said; 
home. | “there must be some mistake.” 


| = . 
| “No, sir; the gentleman asked for you as 


| plain as he could speak.” 

“You haven’t left him in the hall, have 

EVERYTHING in the new house was faultlessly | you?” inquired her master, hastily. He 
in order; too faultlessly in order, it must be | thought of the umbrella-stand, and the idea 
owned, to suit the homely tastes of its master, | crossed his mind that this might be some new 
who could not help feeling its gentility rather | and ingenious plot to gain unlawful entrance 
oppressive. He was almost afraid to sit down | into genteel houses. 
upon any of the chairs or sofas, or to tre: 1d | “Oh dear no, sir!” said the girl, not com- 
upon the carpets, lest he should sully their | | prehending the bearing of the question. “I 
brilliancy. He dreaded, under the same appre- | 'didn’t leave him in the hall. Miss Harriet 
hension, to lay anything down upon the table-| being at the piano, I showed him into the 
covers, or to touch the curtains; and, as all! dining-room.” 
the worn and inelegant articles of common use| “ Worse and worse!” murmured Mr. Hilton. 
were put carefully out of sight, he was never | “You should be cautious in admitting strangers, 
able to find anything he wanted. Even the | Jane.” 
garden, which was to have proved such acom-| “Yes, sir; but this is a most undoubted 
fort, scarcely answered his expectations, for | gentleman,—come in a splendid carriage.” 
it seemed little less than sacrilege to imprint | And Jane, who had all along been burning to 
the marks of footsteps in the fresh gravelled | make this announcement, “showed a face of 
paths, or to crush the soft velvet-like pile of | radiant exultation. 
the well-mown lawn. In his inmost heart Mr. Hilton rose, shook the ashes out of his 
he would have been heartily glad to go back | pipe, and went into the house to receive his 
again to his plain sitting-room in the old house. | visitor. 
However, he took great pains to conceal this His daughter, meanwhile, who had been 
truth from Harriet, who was enthusiastically | apprised of the arrival, had already left off her 
delighted with her new location. practising, and had gone to shut herself up in 
One warm, delicious evening, about a fort-| her own room. 


CHAPTER XI.—A MAY EVENING. 
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Her face was flushed, her heart beat, and 
she was altogether in a great state of excite- 
ment, feeling, as she thought, very much like 
some trembling client in breathless anxiety 
whilst his counsel pleads. 

She could not help entertaining considerable 
fear that the communication now to be made 
to her father would be one not at all to his 
satisfaction. In the first place, he was a man 
who cared very little four wealth and outward 
accomplishments, and she had a secret mis- 
giving that he would not value Mr. Brinsden’s 
advantages in these respects as highly as, in 
her estimation, they deserved. Secondly, her 
heart told her that the prospect of parting 
with her, under any circumstances, could not 


| fail to be unwelcome to him. Furthermore, a 


certain vague consciousness suggested that, 
were he to give her away at all to a husband, 
his preference would have lain in another 
direction, never mind with whom! but the 
bare idea made Harriet pout and shrug her 
shoulders. 

She wondered whether the interview would 
ever come to an end, it seemed of such intermin- 
able length, and the suspense was so very hard 
tobear. Yet even the suspense would be better 
than an unfavourable result : of this she dared 
not think. 

So the slow minutes passed, until, in a little 
less than a hour, but what appeared to her only 
a little less than an age, she heard the sound 
of footsteps in the hall. Her ear soon caught 
the tones of Mr. Brinsden’s voice; her fatber 
spoke a few words in return, rather briefly, 
she fancied, and not very cordially, though she 
could not distinguish what was said: then 
the front door opened, a little pause ensued, 
and finally came a stir of carriage-wheels roll- 
ing lightly away. 

Harriet listened, in a flutter of hope and 
dread, expecting that her father would call 
her down-stairs. But, however, he did not 
call; and presently she saw him go out again 
into the garden. 

He went back to his old seat under the 
cherry tree, where Harriet could very well see 
him from her bedroom window, and she could 
not help seeing, at the same time, that he by 
no means looked like a person who had received 
agreeable tidings. He rested his head upon 
his hand, and sat gazing into the air with an 
expression of grave anxiety upon his face 
that well-nigh amounted to positive pain. 

The sun had set, and the new moon had 
come out, whilst the evening shadows were 
falling dark upon the lawn, and still he had 
not moved. Ilarriet, at last, began to grow 
uneasy, and disregarding, for the time, the 
feelings which had made her reluctant to seek 





his presence, she made up her mind to go and 
fetch him in. 

Tripping over the dewy grass, she was 
standing close beside him before he seemed to 
see her. 

“ Father dear, it is getting late. Will you 
not come indoorsP You will catch cold if 
you stay here any longer.” 

He smiled, but did not speak; and holding 
her offered hand in both his own, with a strong, 
loving clasp, accompanied her into the house. 

Having reached the drawing-room, he seated 
himself in his easy chair near the open window; 
and Harriet sat down upon a stool at his feet, 
leaning her cheek against his knee. 

She did not ask him any questions, and he, 
on his side, seemed in no hurry to enter upon 
the agitating subject, which, nevertheless, hung 
like a clond over the peace of both of them. 

The silence had continued for some time, 
when her father made Harriet start by asking 
abruptly,— 

“My dear, did you know that I had a visitor 
this evening P ” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And you may have guessed the object of 
his visit.” 

Harriet stole a furtive glance upwards. She 
essayed to answer, but the words died away 
upon her lips; her face grew hot, and her eyes 
red, and she burst into tears. 

She had not had the least idea that she 
was going to cry; but now that she had begun, 
she found it such an exceeding relief, that she 
cried on. 

“My dear! my dear!” exclaimed Mr. Hilton, 
instantly relaxing from his sombre mood, 
“there is nothing to distress you. Let us 
calmly talk it all over.” 

“You know,” he resumed, after a brief pause, 
“that this affair rests entirely in your hands, 
and you have only to consult your own feelings. 
I declined, of course, to give this gentleman 
any sort of answer until I hed ascertained 
your wishes. If you would rather not have 
anything to say to him, why, 1’ll write and tell 
him so, and there will be an end of the matter 
at once.” 

His eyes brightened with secret hope, as 
he watched to see whatencouragement Harriet’s 
face gave to this suggestion; but it gave 
none. 

“Oh, it is not that, dear father,” she said; 
“but [ am so vexed and grieved to think that 
you did not know all about this long ago. I 
made Mr. Brinsden’s acquaintance when I went 
to stay with Emily Muddicomb after Christ- 
mas, and after that I met him one day when 
I went to see cousin Grace, and then I saw 
him again the other day at Beverley House.” 
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She here related the history of the drive 
home upon the last occasion referred to, a re- 
cital which made her father turn pale, and | 
certainly did not predispose him to think well! 
of the hero of the adventure. In conclusion | 
she said,— | 

“Mr. Brinsden wished from the beginning | 
to be introduced to you, and I have so longed 
that you should see him, only I was afraid to| 
let him come.” 

“Am I such a very cruel father, then?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, I do not mean because I thought you | 
would be angry with me,” was the reply. “I| 
knew you were too kind and gentle for that; | 
but I did not like that he should come to the| 
shop. I know you will think that it was| 
foolish pride; but, dear father, I hope you| 
will forgive me, for you do not know how| 
miserable I have been, and how rejoiced I am | 
to tell you everything, and to feel that I have| 
no secrets from you.” 

Her father did not immediately answer, and 
when he did so it was in a very serious 
tone. 

“From your manner of talking, Harriet,” 
he said, “ I suppose I am to infer that you are 
anxious for me to think favourably of Mr. 
Brinsden’s proposal.” 

“ Yes, father, she replied, in a low voice. 

“ But you must be aware, my dear,” he con- 
tinued, “ that your opportunities of judging of 
his character have been very limited. You} 
have seen him only a few times, and upon the} 
strength of the knowledge thus gained you 
are willing to give up all your worldly happi- 
ness into his care. I cannot help thinking 
that you are too young and too inexperienced 
to decide this important question so hastily. 
Perbaps, after a few years, you would make a 
very different choice.” 

‘No, father, never!’’ she exclaimed. “ It 
is quite impossible, if I live to be fifty, that I 
shall ever feel otherwise than I do at this 
moment.” | 

“I dare say you think so, my child; young} 
ladies are apt to be romantic.” 

“ But, father, Iam not so. I am sure I am} 
very far from having any visionary ideas.” 

“Well, my love, you ought to know best| 
about your own feelings; but my great fear is | 
that your fancy may delude you with anticipa-| 
tions of happiness which have no solid and| 
reasonable ground. Young people who have} 
been tenderly brought up fall very naturally | 
into this error, and it is one which causes them 
sad suffering when too late.” 

“Yes, father,” said Harriet; 








| 


* but ae 


act in this matter exactly according to your 
wishes; but, at the same time, nothing can 
ever make me believe that this is a foolish 
choice.” 

Mr. Hilton reflected very deeply for some 
moments; and then, in a voice which betrayed 
considerable emotion, he said,— 

“ Of course, my dear Harriet, I have always 
hoped that you would, at some time or other, 
get married. I never wished that you should 
stay at home single with me. But now that 
the probability is brought before me in a 
more positive light, I am afraid my courage 
rather fails, for I do not know how I shall part 
with you, my dear.” 

“Oh, do not talk of that!” she exclaimed, 
drawing suddenly closer to his side; “there 
is no reason why we should ever part. Besides, 
I am in no hurry to be married; I should not 
think of such a thing for a long, long time to 
come.” 

He smiled doubtfully, and went on from the 
point at which she had interrupted him :-— 

“ T know that this feeling of mine is selfish, 
and I do not mean to allow it to influence my 
judgment. This gentleman refers me to his 
friend Mr. Muddicomb, and if Mr. Muddicomb’s 
account of him be to my mind I will not stand 
in the way of your desires. But I warn you 
to start with, that I shall not be easily satisfied. 
Your happiness is not to be thrown away to 
suit the pleasure of the first person who hap- 
pens to come, Therefore do not raise your hopes 
too high.” 

Although these words were spoken with un- 
usual energy and determination, they did not 
give Harriet much fear for the success of her 
cause. The confidence with which she relied 
upon her father’s affection was equivalent to a 
confidence of obtaining his consent, ‘A con- 
trary decision appeared, in fact, too monstrous 
to be thought of; and it was with a perfectly 
contented face that she laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“T know that all you do will be kind and 
right,” she said; “but I am certain that you 


| will hear nothing but good of Mr. Brinsden ; 


Mr. Muddicomb has the greatest respect for 


him. Of course he cannot sing his own 








praises, but I know that he is a man of | 


property, and quite a gentleman.” 

“He gives me to understand that he is 
rich,” replied Mr. Hilton, “but I do not con- 
sider it as a recommendation — rather the 
reverse. Neither do I particularly care for his 
gentility.” 

“Father! what do you mean?” exclaimed 
Harriet, in extreme astonishment, and not at 


it is not necessary that we should be always | all relishing the style of the remark. 


mistaken in our expectations. I am ready to| 





“Why, my dear, I possess neither the one 
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advantage nor the other; and I do not wish 
any man to marry my daughter as a condescen- 
sion. I would much prefer that your husband 


should be in the same position in life as our- | 


selves.” 


“ But, father, Mr. Brinsden never imagines 
it a condescension! He thinks so modestly 
of himself, and is so courteous to other people, 
always making out that the obligation in every- 
thing is on his side. Iam sure you will like 
him when you know him a little better; and 
it is undoubtedly a desirable thing to be rich, 
is it not? Would you not be proud to see 
your daughter making an important figure in 
the world, eh, father dear ? ” 

“No, Harrie, I have no such wish. I only 
want you to be good and happy, my dear. 
Perhaps if you were very rich you might 


| grow too great to love your humble old 
| father.” 


She looked up smiling, though the tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

“Yours was the first love, you know,” she 
Marriages are all 
very well in this world, yet they do not go 
beyond. But fathers and children must love 
each other just the same in heaven,—I am 
sure of that!” 

When her father soon afterwards left the 
room, Harriet stood at the window thinking 
over this great event, which had been the sub- 
ject of her hopes and dreams for months, and 
which had now actually come to pass. 

It might be thought a pretty sentimental 
picture to see her standing thus; a young girl 
with the dearest wish of her heart just accom- 
plished g»zing into the fair May evening. 
Spring already present in its tender fulness, 
and summer hastening on with its crowning 
gifts. Yet Harriet’s meditations were not so 
sentimental as the hour and the circum- 
stances seemed to warrant. She was happy, 
certainly, but in a restless way; perhaps her 
feelings would be bettcr described as tri- 
umphant. She exulted to think how many of 
her schoolgirl acquaintances, whom she had 
formerly looked up to as so far removed above 
herself would now envy her good fortune. It 
was a pleasure to feel that people would 


| respect her and be attentive to her in virtue of 


her grand prospects ; in a word, that instead 
of being a very insignificant member of society 
she had suddenly acquired importance as the 
future head of a sumptuous establishment. 


CHAPTER XII.—MISS HILTON “RECEIVES” HER 
FRIENDS. 


Mr. Brinsden speedily became a regular visitor 
at “The Limes.” He came and went as he 





pleased ; made himself perfectly at ease there ; 
and, in fact, was much more at home in the 
house than its master. Whether Mr. Hilton 
greatly liked his prospective son-in-law was a 
secret which he never chose to divulge; but 
it is certain that his general comfort and 
cheerfulness did not appear to be at all in- 
creased by this continual addition to his family 
circle. He grew habitually quiet, and it was 
only when he and his daughter were by them- 
selves that his former happy looks and manner 
in any degree returned. 

One morning at breakfast-time Harriet had 
been amusing her father by the description of 
an entertainment at which she had been present 
upon the previous evening, and dilated with 
enthusiasm upon the attractions of various 
persons she had met at this and other as- 
semblies, 

“You once wished me to make some new 
friends, father,” she observed, “ and you see I 
am taking youat your word. It is really won- 
derful how many acquaintances I have formed 
during the short time we have lived here. I 
can scarcely believe at times that my life is 
real: it is so different from the dull round it 
used to be.” 

“Tam glad you enjoy yourself so much, my 
dear,” said her father, with a suppressed sigh. 

“T hope you don’t miss me very much, now 
that I am out so often,” she continued: “ it 
gives me many a moment of regret to think 
that whilst I am in the midst of all sorts of 
gaiety you are sitting at home all alone. I 
wish you could share some of my pleasure, 
and see all the nice people I am constantly 
seeing.” 

“I was never intended for fashionable 
society, Harrie,” he replied, “and should be 
sadly out of my element at these fine parties.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” she answered, laughing ; 
“that is only fancy; you would like them very 
much if you would only make up your mind to 
break the ice. And do you know, father,” 
she added, more seriously, “ I have been think- 
ing that it will soon be absolutely indispensable 
that we should give a party or something of the 
kind. I cannot be for ever going out without 
asking my friends back again. So do please, 
dear father, let us make a virtue of necessity, 
and have them at once.” 

Mr. Hilton looked up with a slight start, and 
then looked down again with a clouded brow. 

“My dear,” he said, in an expostulatory tone, 
“the expenses attending our removal have been 
very considerable: we really must have some 
regard to economy.” 

“ Of course, dear father, I am sure no one 
knows that better than I do. It would be 
preposterous in us to give a ball like the one 
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I went to last night ; but a modest little quiet 
party would be quite a different thing.” 

“But, my dear, to have a party at all is a 
piece of extravagance which I do not think we 
ought to indulge in,—at any rate, not just now.” 

“Oh, you do not understand what I mean, 
father. Do not let the word “party” frighten 
you. All I want is to ask some of my very 
particular friends to spend the evening with 
me. Iam certain you will not object to that. 
You know that the Muddicombs have never 
been to see us at all, and when I have been 
there lately I have felt positively ashamed.” 

“JT have no objection to your inviting your 
friend Miss Muddicomb, Harrie, if that will 


content you.” 


“And I may invite just a few other people 
to meet her, may I not? I expect that she 
will scarcely thank me to come unless I can 
offer her some better amusement than merely 
our own company: she is accustomed to so 
much society, that we shall appear very dull 
folks; and it is really not much more ex- 
pensive to entertain six or eight people when 
you are about it than it is to entertain three 
or four.” 

“T have rather a dread of you, Harrie,” he 
said, doubtfully. “Iknow that your intentions 
are always the best in the world; but your 
eagerness upon a subject sometimes runs 
away with your prudence.” 

Harriet coloured a little, but she was not to 
be turned from her purpose by so gentle a 
reproof. 

“T shall gain wisdom by experience, father,” 
she said, “and it is impossible to be more 
sincerely grieved than I am when I have acted 
foolishly. So you must forget all my past sins, 
like a dear, kind, good father, and consent to let 
me have my own way just this once more.” 

“T think you have it quite often enough, my 
love,” he answered. ‘“ But, however, if your 


| party is to be limited to six or eight friends, I 


suppose I ought not to say ‘nay.’ Only you 
must make your preparations upon as moderate 
a scale as you can.” 

‘“‘ Make your mind quite easy, father; I will 
not spend a superfluous penny.” 

“It pains me very much, my dear girl,” he 


| returned, affectionately, “to be compelled to 


seem so close-handed, and to thwart your 
hospitable impulses. I should be sorry for 
you to think me really niggardly and unkind, 
my pet, because I cannot spend more money 
upon you; believe me, it is the ability that is 
wanting, not the will. You will soon have a 
home of your own, I hope, where you will have 
enough and to spare; but until that time comes 





| 





desire. Circumstances may not always be as 
comfortable even as they are at present.” 

The look of gratified vanity with which 
Harriet had received a part of this speech 
vanished at the last few words, and she re- 
plied earnestly,— 

“T am more than contented, father, I am 
very happy. You have done more than I ever 
expected in bringing me to this nice house. 
But I know that some of what you said was 
meant half in joke: you do not seriously fear 
that I shall grow dissatisfied.” 

“No, I don’t, Harrie. All I wish, my dear, is 
that you should not misunderstand my motives.” 

“There is no danger,” she answered, with 
one of her brightest smiles. “But now the 
question is, who is to be invited ? ” 

“Don’t forget Philip Arneveldt,”’ said her 
father; ‘‘ you know he has never been to see 
us since we left the old house.” 

“ Has he not? Ohno; ITremember. But, 
father dear, I think we had better ask him 
upon some other occasion.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Oh, I know that he would prefer coming 
when we were by ourselves; I don’t think he 
cares for company.” 

“T never heard him say that he didn’t,” 
said Mr. Hilton; “I dare say, like most other 


| young people, he enjoys a little merriment now 


and then.” 

“ But he is so very sober,” persisted Harriet, 
“that I am convinced he would consider it a 
great bore. Suppose we leave him out for the 
present; and you can ask him another time in 
a less formal way.” 

“T seldom see him now to ask him any- 
thing,” remarked Mr. Hilton, regretfully; “ but 
settle it as you please, my dear; I don’t want 
to interfere. And, by-the-bye, it is nearly nine 
o’clock, and I must be off.” 

Mr. Hilton departed, and as soon as the 
breakfast-things were removed Harriet sat 
down to make out a list of the individuals 
who were to receive invitations. 

This task was not so easy as it appeared. 
Harriet began by making out a list in strict 
accordance with her father’s conditions; but 
having done so, she found there were a great 
many names absent which ought to have been 
inserted ; therefore a new and enlarged addition 
of her list was produced, containing a dozen 
names, and to this, in the end, there were 
several further additions. 

She was rather disconcerted when she dis- 
covered how high the numbers had mounted, 
but she persuaded herself, as we too often per- 
suade ourselves when we want an excuse, that 


you must try to be contented with the best|she was merely fulfilling an unpleasant obli- 


I can do, though it be not altogether what you | gation. 
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| “I am sure I wish I could make them 
fewer,” she thought, “ but what am I to do? 
There are certain duties one owes to society, 
| and which cannot be neglected. I am not 
doing this for my own pleasure exactly ; it will 
give me plenty of trouble, I know; but if one 
| wishes to be upon friendly terms with people 
| it is necessary to return their civilities. My 
father will not see the case quite in the same 
| light, perhaps, but then he does not very well 
| understand such matters: if he did, I know 
| that he would be the last person to offer any 
opposition. I must coax him not to think my 





list too long.” 

Having thus disposed of the subject to her 
satisfaction she set to work to write out a fair 
copy of the important document, which was 
much blotted with repeated alterations. But 
in the midst of this business she was inter- 
rupted by a loud familiar double knock at the 
street door. 

It was Mr. Brinsden, who had brought his 

| pretty phaeton to take her for a drive. 

Harriet prepared to put away her desk, but 
he begged that she would finish what she was 
about. 

“ And pray what may be the great occupa- 
tion in hand?” he inquired. “You seem 


|| very deeply engrossed by your literary efforts; 


prose or poetry, I wonder,—may I peep?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “I am only scribbling 
down some names for an evening party. I 
have almost done.” 

“Then I will wait, and amuse myself by 
| admiring the garden.” 

He stationed himself at the window, whilst 
Harriet resumed her writing; but in the course 
| of a few minutes he suddenly exclaimed,— 

“Stay a moment, Harrie! I have got a 
brilliant notion.” 
“ What?” asked Harriet, raising her eyes 
as she took a fresh dip of ink. 
“Why, what kind of party is this you 
are projecting? There is to be dancing, of 
| course?” 

“No,” answered Harriet, “I thought not.” 

“No dancing? Cruel girl! And do you 
positively mean to doom your guests to sit for 
five or six hours glued to their chairs? In 
particular, will you condemn me to such hard 
penance? for I presume that I shall be hon- 
oured with an invitation.” 

“Oh, you can dance if you please. Perhaps 
other people will not care so much about it, 
especially in hot weather like this.” 


drawing-room carpet must be taken up; I am 
not going to allow dancing upon my new 
carpet; and it seems a pity to have everything 
thrown into confusion again when it is so 
beautifully neat. You see what an old maid 
I am growing!” 

“ You are quite right, and you will the more 
appreciate the value of my suggestion :—have 
a marquee put up upon the lawn. Does not 


expressly designed for dancing ?” 

“Tt certainly would be very delicious,” 
said Harriet, doubtfully, and going to the 
window. 

“Would it not? And, besides, the plan 
would have the merit of being a little out of 
the common way, which is a boon in these 
stale days,—it won’t be quite the regular 
humdrum sort of affair one is so sick of.” 


she replied, evidently a great deal impressed ; 
“perhaps my father may not approve of it. 


pretentious and expensive a style of entertain- 








to read her anxious face. 

“The thing would occasion quite a little 
sensation,’ he went on, perceiving that she 
was undecided, and employing unconsciously 
|the most weighty argument he could have 
used. 
lamps and the flowers and the music and the 
soft, cool air is so irresistible that everybody 
is sure to be pleased, and the amiable little 
hostess will gain no end of distinction.” 

“ But,” said Harriet, who had already begun 
to yield to the temptation,—* but a party like 
this needs clever arrangement, and I do not 
feel quite equal to such an undertaking. As 
to my father, you know that he does not 


kind.” 

“Oh, you will have the benefit of my valu- 
able advice and assistance; and between us see 
if we don’t come off with glory.” 

“It must not be too grand, though,” was 
|the reply, made more to soothe conscience, 
| however, than to be literally accepted. “You 
| know how quiet and simple my father is in all 
|his tastes, and he particularly desired that I 
| would not invite a great many people.” 
| “Oh, you need not ask an extra individual 
on account of this change in the programme. 
|The entertainment will be all the more re- 





“ The heat would only make it more delight- | cherché.” 


ful, if you adopt my advice.” 


“That is true,”*she said. “Of course it 


“ Well,” said Harriet, “ I have no other ob-| cannot much signify whether we are indoors 


jection than the disOrder it will occcasion in|or out, can it? 
You know if we have dancing the | father says about the tent.” 


the house. 


Well, I must see what my 








that smooth greensward seem to have been , 


“T really don’t know what to say about it,” | 


She had not the courage to acknowledge | 
that she feared her father would think it too | 


ment, and Mr. Brinsden had no clue by which | 


“The combined effect of the coloured | 


take the slightest interest in anything of the | 
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